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AMONGST OURSELVES 


A glimmer of hope has appeared that the 
creator of Father Tim Casey, for many years 
a popular personality in THe LicuorIAN, may 
soon be back in its columns. The articles were 
choked off when war broke out between the 
United States and Italy, leaving the Very 
Rev. C. D. McEnniry, Father Casey’s mana- 
ger, completely isolated in Rome. A report 
from our roving correspondent, Chaplain E. 
F. Miller, reveals that in the hurried passage 
of the American Sth Army, with which he 
serves, through Rome, he had time for a 
quick call at the international headquarters 
of the Redemptorists located there. He re- 
ports that Father McEnniry looks well after 
the hectic months through which he had 
passed. No doubt Father Tim Casey is al- 
ready busy solving some new problems under 
his pen. 


We have been told off quite properly by 
a few readers during the past month or two. 
Teeth are still being gnashed at us for things 
we have said about communism. A parcel of 
fascists have all but accused us of being 


communists because we have not countenanced 
anti-semitism, because we have not condemned 
Great Britain and all her works (we have 
never even talked about Great Britain, pro 
or con), because we have not pilloried the 
administration in Washington, and because we 
have not named as communist all the top- 
ranking industrialists of the country. One 
letter came from a man who reiterated at 
least three times that he was a Catholic and 
then proceeded to berate us for daring to say 
that birth control is sinful. As for him, he is 
a Catholic, he repeats, but nobody is going 
to force him to have more than two children. 
His letter ended with a fine “Catholic” attack 
on the Catholic Church as the cause of war, 
poverty, fascism, totalitarianism, and a few 
other assorted evils of the world. 

Offsetting these letters were a goodly num- 
ber of encouraging and uplifting ones. And a 
fine record of renewed subscriptions with a 
goodly number of new ones added. Stay with 
us, folks, and we'll keep you thinking, smil- 
ing, and wanting to do something for a 
sick world. 
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FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES ... 


As we forgive, forgive us, Lord, we pray — 
We ask no measure of forgiveness save 
The measure in which we already gave 
To them whose wrongs have hurt our hearts today. 


Forgive us, Lord, and let us not forget 
No wrong hath injured us to equal this: 
That we have planted on Thy brow the kiss 
Of death to be so quickly, cruelly met. 


Forgive us, then, the lusts, the pride, the greed, 
That were the ropes, the chains, the thorns, the flails, 
And after all the rest th’ imprisoning nails 

We hammered home with every sinful deed. 


As we forgive (on this we rest our plea) 
The men who raised above our land the sword 
And dealt out death from hate’s unending hoard 
And bought with blood the name: our enemy. 
—D. F. Miller 
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YOUR WORK FOR PEACE (IV) 





This is one of the most important of all the planks in the platform of lasting 
peace. Every contribution toward its being made effective is a powerful stroke 


for peace. 





D. F. MILLer 


HE statement has been made, 

with a measure of truth that be- 
comes more impressive the more one 
studies the matter, that all wars are 
economic, i.e., that they have their 
origin in strained economic relationships 
between nation and nation, class and 
class, individual and individual in so- 
ciety. Sometimes it is the rich and 
economically powerful who foment wars, 
because of the fact that limits have 
been placed on their capacity for grat- 
ifying greed by the superior power and 
position of other nations than their own. 
Sometimes it is the underprivileged and 
dispossessed who take the initiative in 
war, as, in the case of the French revo- 
lution, the lower class arose against the 
higher and gave France its Reign of 
Terror. In both cases it is economic 
injustice that provides the starting 
point. The rich and powerful in a nation 
may urge war secretly, to take the eyes 
of the common people off their own 
practices of injustice, on the pretext 
that it is the greed of other nations 
that is to be blamed. When the poor 
take the initiative, it is usually because 
of the actual injustices that have been 
committed against them, even though 
the remedy turns out to be far worse 
than the disease. 

There can be no question, therefore, 
about the importance of the fourth 
peace point pronounced by Pope Pius 
XII, that lasting peace depends on eco- 
nomic justice practiced and shared by 
all. If economic justice becomes the 
working ideal of all nations, there will 
be no powerful, fabulously wealthy 


groups who will plunge their nations 
into war just to remove all limitations 
on their own greed. If economic justice 
is made universal in the relations be- 
tween capital and labor, employer and 
employee, it will become impossible to 
arouse a citizenry to the fury of war. 
If, on the contrary, monopolies of power 
and wealth continue to thrive, if the 
“haves” are not concerned with the liv- 
ing conditions, the human rights and 
aspirations, the just demands of the 
“have nots,” then there is no power on 
earth that can prevent the continued 
recurrence of revolutions and wars. 


OW it cannot be said that the 

Popes have failed to remind the 
world of this indispensable condition of 
peace. More than 50 years ago Pope 
Leo XIII wrote the great Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, “On the Condition 
of the Working Classes,” in which he 
pointed out the economic evils that had 
followed in the wake of the industrial 
revolution, explained the obligations of 
justice as they affect both employer and 
employee, and warned that unless these 
obligations were taken seriously the 
world would never know prosperity and 
peace. Forty years later Pope Pius XI 
issued his Quadragesimo Anno, “On the 
Reconstruction of the Social Order,” in 
which he reiterated Leo’s warnings and 
became even more specific in outlining 
the remedies required. In 1937 Pius 
XI also wrote his Encyclical on Athe- 
istic Communism, in which he plainly 
attributed the rise of communism and 
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the violent upheavals it had fostered to 
the blindness and greed of those who 
were still refusing to apply the prin- 
ciples of justice to their business rela- 
tionships. For Americans, all these in- 
structions of the Popes may be summed 
up briefly in three statements: (1) 
There have been and are great evils in 
the economic order. (2) There are false 
remedies offered that can only make 
matters worse than before. (3) The 
true remedy for all economic evils de- 
mands the recognition of human rights 
and the value of human personality, 
respect for private property and the 
just reward of toil, and cooperation be- 
tween all the classes on which industry 
and business depend. The individual 
American who wants to work for peace 
must understand these statements and 
do all in his power, in whatever position 
he is placed, to apply the truths they 
contain. 

The first statement is that there have 
been great evils in the economic set- 
up of America. In the main, these evils 
have centered in an unjust distribution 
of economic income to the effect that 
there have always been underprivileged 
classes, i.e., men and women living at 
sub-human standards and lacking en- 
tirely in fundamental economic secur- 
ity. This condition is the continuing 
result of economic liberalism, a specific 
theory which maintained that the fluc- 
tuations of supply and demand in the 
production of goods, with unlimited 
competition, could, without any plan- 
ning or directing on the part of human 
beings, be expected to take care of 
every problem that would ever arise 
in regard to prices, wages, etc. A whole 
tract could be written here on what 
this principle involved, but it is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to point out that 
in application it meant the enslavement 
of working people. Unlimited competi- 
tion meant the constant effort on the 
part of owners of plants and producers 


to undersell competitors; and this meant 
a constant effort to lower wages. It is 
true that in such competition wages 
would rise when goods were in great 
demand and most workers had jobs; 
but this was offset by the fact that 
scarcities always led to overproduction 
and the laying off of workers, and the 
fact that the continued advancement 
of machine processes made it progres- 
Sively easier to get along with fewer 
workers. Those few had to take what 
their employers were willing to give 
them, or, as they defended themselves, 
what the demand for goods warranted, 
which was seldom anything like a living 
wage. Meanwhile capitalists were build- 
ing up huge financial empires, monop- 
olies that drove all competition out of 
the field and left them with complete 
control, vast fortunes that fixed almost 
all the wealth of the nation in a few 
hands. 

While much progress against this 
stark and inhuman economic liberalism 
has already been made, enough of it 
remains, both in principle and in prac- 
tice, to endanger the peace of America 
even when there is no other cause of 
war. And because it remains, Americans 
have to be on guard against the false 
remedies that are proposed. But while 
they remain on guard they should be 
mindful of the fact that no false rem- 
edies would even be considered if there 
were not some injustice on which to 
base their appeal. 


HE worst of all the false remedies 

for economic injustice is that of 
communism. Communism maintains that 
because the rich and economically pow- 
erful have misused their ownership, all 
ownership should be taken away from 
everybody, and all the economic assets 
of the nation should be held jointly by 
all the citizens. Because owners cannot 
be induced to give up their possessions 
voluntarily, say the communists, they 
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must be taken away by force, which 
means murder, destruction, violence, 
civil war. Communism wants to fight 
evil with evil, to supplant one form of 
injustice with another, which, of course, 
is no solution of any problem. But, as 
Pope Pius XI pointed out, the existence 
and progress of communism attests the 
presence of evil and injustice in eco- 
nomic relations. If there were no evil 
to be attacked there would be no ad- 
herents to be gained for communism. 

While communism tries to destroy 
completely the present economic sys- 
tem, there are those among capitalists 
who maintain still that all will be well 
for everybody if only the complete con- 
trol of business, labor, etc., be left in 
their hands. These men are against 
unions of workingmen; against govern- 
ment regulation of industrial relations; 
against anything like cooperation with 
labor for the welfare of all concerned 
in their business. They are for “private 
enterprise,” which comes pretty close, 
in the mind of many who make it their 
slogan, to meaning the old dog-eat-dog 
methods of unlimited competition with 
supply and demand settling all meas- 
ures and disputes. They are against 
most of the changes that have entered 
the industrial sphere, such as guaran- 
teed free collective bargaining, the ne- 
cessity of arbitrating disputes, the union 
contracts which under duress they may 
have signed. Above all, they cannot face 
without hysteria the thought that in 
the interests of justice it might be neces- 
sary to curtail the colossal salaries they 
have been accustomed to and the ex- 
cessive dividends they have in the past 
realized on investments. Such men sim- 
ply cannot either read past history or 
see the handwriting on the wall of the 
present, both of which reveal that the 
end of tyranny in economic relations 
is revelution, bloodshed, destruction, 
and war. 

The Popes have said, and Pope Pius 


XII reiterates, that the only solution of 
the economic problems of any nation is 
the application of the principles of jus- 
tice, charity and religion. The first of 
these principles is that workingmen, as 
human beings created by God for a 
heaven to be earned by a good life on 
earth, have a right to economic security, 
which can be found only in a living 
family annual wage. As a means to at- 
taining this kind of a wage for their 
labor, they have a natural right to or- 
ganize and through their organization to 
have a voice in the affairs of the in- 
dustry they serve, at least in so far as 
their rights are concerned. The recogni- 
tion of these two rights by owners and 
employers should lead, according to the 
Popes’ plan, not to the arraigning of 
capital and labor against one another, 
like two forces constantly at odds, in- 
cessantly trying to overreach one an- 
other, but to benevolent and sincere 
cooperation with one another. The per- 
fect form of this cooperation would be 
the organizing of occupational groups, 
in which capital, labor, and representa- 
tives of the consuming public would all 
work out together the problems of 
prices, wages, dividends, working condi- 
tions, etc. Highly skeletonized, this is 
the Popes’ plan for peace in economic 
relations, which must rest at the bottom 
of any other peace the world is to know. 


ROGRESS has been made toward 
Px goal set up by the Popes, but 
there is still a long way to go, and 
there is still danger that the powerful 
propaganda methods of “rugged indi- 
vidualists” and of tyrannical capitalists 
may destroy what progress has been 
made. The history of economic relations 
in America may be divided into four 
periods, which bring out clearly what 
has yet to be done. The first period was 
the “starvation period” for workers, 
when machines were still being perfected 
and advanced, when the wages of work- 
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ingmen. fell lower and lower as more 
men lost their jobs and had to bid for 
a job against their fellows, when there 
was little thought of any obligation to 
pay more wages than the competition 
made necessary. This was followed by 
the period of paternalism, when em- 
ployers began to realize that human 
beings just could not live on eight or 
ten dollars a week, or, at least, that 
they could not eat enough to keep on 
working at such a wage. So they began 
to make grandiose gestures of gener- 
osity. They paid more than mere com- 
petition demanded, but they still re- 
tained complete control in their own 
hands, so that the workers were de- 
pendent on the ebb and flow of that 
generosity and on the good or bad 
business periods that made it more or 
less painless to the employer. The third 
period is that in which America finds 
itself now: when a beginning has been 
made in the matter of according to 
workingmen something of a voice in 
regard to their own human rights and 
economic necessities. This period has 
been marked by a general awareness of 


-two concepts: that of the right of hu- 


man beings to a living wage, and that 
of their right to free collective bargain- 
ing. I say there is awareness of these 
concepts, even though there is still 
plenty of opposition to what they entail, 
and worse still, even though they have 
not brought capital and labor peacefully 
together but have rather made them 
look upon themselves as the natural 





abler sermons in Washington. 





Jesus of Nazareth.” 


The Greater Sermons 


Daniel Webster once spent a summer in New Hampshire, and every 
Sabbath he went to a little country church, morning and evening. His 
niece asked him why he went there, when he paid little attention to far 


Webster replied: “In Washington, they preach to Daniel Webster, the 
statesman, but this man has been telling Daniel Webster, the sinner, of 


enemies of one another. The fourth 
period will be that in which capital has 
put aside its fears of and opposition 
to the just claims of organized labor, 
and labor has cleansed itself of its own 
evil and vicious elements, and they 
shall come to sit down freely together 
to discuss the rights and duties, the 
claims and demands of one another, to- 
gether with the best methods of per- 
forming their mutual duty to society 
at large. When that day comes, commu- 
nism will have disappeared, and wars 
will have been made remote because 
one of their chief causes will have been 
removed. 


HE task of individuals on behalf 

of peace is therefore clear, despite 
all the local, temporary, circumstantial 
difficulties that seem to stand in the 
way of its fulfillment. It is to use what- 
ever position they hold, whether as 
owners, managers, and employers, or as 
laboring men, union men, or organizers, 
to work toward cooperation; to put 
aside purely selfish and greedy inter- 
ests, to be willing to see the position 
of their fellow human beings, to remain 
free from bitterness and contempt no 
matter how much downright evil enters 
into the methods of the other side, and 
to be determined that they will do their 
part, small or great, to speed the day 
when capital and labor will be not only 
necessary to one another, as they are 
now, but partners with one another as 
they should be. 
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DEATH OF A GI 





A GI talks to GI’s, and a great many other people who do not need to be in 
the army to catch his meaning. Maybe you! 





L. G. MILLER 


Y NAME is Jerry. I’m a sergeant 
in Uncle Sam’s army, an M_P., 


and a guy that’s quick to use the club 
when there’s any trouble. I like trouble. 
I like excitement, I like to be moving 
around when there’s a crowd, and I'll 
fight at the drop of a hat. 

I’m in the hospital here, flat on my 
back, and I just heard the doc say that 
I haven’t got a chance in a million of 
pulling through. When that jeep I was 
riding in turned a flip, it fixed me all 
right. I’ve got a broken back, and my 
legs feel like they were dead from the 
hips down. 

The doc didn’t think I heard him 
when he washed me out, but I heard 
him all right. I know that I’ve got only 
a couple of hours to live, and I wish 
I could put out the things that are 
running through my mind. I can’t even 
talk, and something stabs into my lungs 
every time I take a breath. But my 
mind is clear as a bell. All the things 
I used to think were important don’t 
seem so big now. It’s just as if I dreamed 
about them. It’s like I was just waking 
up. Gee, I wish I could put my feelings 
into words. 

I know they’re standing around by my 
bed. The doc is shaking his head right 
now, and telling the nurse to make me 
as comfortable as she can. There’s 
nothing more he can do. They think 
I’m unconscious, but I can hear them 
talk. There’s a priest here, too. Good 
old Father Riley. How often I shot the 
breeze with him in that stuffy little 
office of his, back of the chapel. How 
often he tied into me for not going to 
church the way I should. He’s been 


whispering in my ear, trying to get 
some sign of consciousness, suggesting 
an act of contrition. I heard him all 
right, but I couldn’t let him know. He 
said: “Press my hand, Jerry, if you 
can hear me.” I tried to do it, God 
knows I did, but I couldn’t. Good old 
Father Riley. I wish I could thank him. 

I wish I could tell my pals Mike and 
Droopy and Bud how it feels to be 
lying here like this. I wish I could pass 
on the thoughts in my mind. I never was 
one to preach, but I feel like preaching 
right now. 


’‘M FROM up New York way, and 

I didn’t have an easy time of it 
when I was a kid. My mother died 
when I was six, God rest her, and I ran 
around pretty wild. I never lost the 
faith — what real Irishman does? — but 
I never worked very hard at it, either. 
I was more interested in having a good 
time. When I met my girl, Pat, I thought 
I was on top of the world. 

Then the war started, and I enlisted 
right off the bat. It looked like a lot 
of excitement. I didn’t worry much 
about all the flowery speeches the big 
shots were making. I didn’t understand 
half of what they said. I thought to 
myself: “Here’s my chance to get in 
a good fight.” And I won’t deny now, 
though I never would have admitted it 
before, that I had a feeling of pride, 
as if I was doing something worthwhile. 

I had my ups and downs in the army, 
but it wasn’t bad, from first to last. 
One day I’d get a rating, and the next 
I’d be busted down for blowing up 
before the C.O. and telling him off, 
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or else for getting liquored up so high 
that I wouldn’t show up in camp for 
a couple of days. They put me in the 
M.P.’s, and how I used to enjoy putting 
the bee on an officer for breaking traffic 
rules. I could do that because I was an 
M.P., and they didn’t have no come- 
back, see? 

I got into a lot of fights, because I 
was a cocky son-of-a-gun, and I wasn’t 
afraid to take a punch if I could get 
in a wallop of my own. The Provost 
used to send me out when there was 
danger of a riot, because he knew I 
wasn’t afraid to bounce my stick off 
some lug’s thick skull. Me and the 
Provost had many a run-in, I'll tell you. 
He used to call me on the carpet and 
skin me from head to foot. Then I’d get 
mad, and start calling him names. So 
he’d bust me down to Private, and I’d 
go out, and a week later he’d give me 
my stripes back again. He was all right, 
the Provost was. 

Then the world caved in on me. I 
went home on furlough, all set to pop 
the question to Pat. I had been writing 
her every couple of days, and she had 
been writing me, too. I got home, and 
the first thing I did, I went over to 
her house. She was nice as pie, and we 
went out to a movie. The next night 
we went to a dance. Then the third 
night, just as I was getting ready to 
propose, she busts down and tells me 
that she is already married to some 4-F 
smoothie. Imagine that! I didn’t say 
a word. I let her off at her house, and 
went home. I was disgusted, and I came 
back to camp after my furlough not 
caring whether school kept or not. 


ATHER Riley saw me moping 
Procuna, and he cornered me one day 
on the company street. 

“Look, Jerry,” he said, “what on 
earth is the matter with you?” So I 
tells him how this girl of mine has 
stood me up. He listens to the story, 


and then he says: 

“Jerry man, you’ve had a bad break, 
and there’s no denying it. But why be 
a baby about it? Look at it this way. 
Youre no paragon of virtue, so why 
should you condemn this girl? You’re 
a two-timer yourself, Jerry.” 

“Me a two-timer?” I said. “Father 
Riley, I never gave a friend of mine 
the double-cross.” 

“Oh yes you did, Jerry. You’ve been 
double-crossing God. You’re a Catholic, 
and if you call yourself a Catholic, and 
don’t live like a good Catholic, you’re 
a two-timer. You’re saying one thing 
and doing another. Isn’t that the old 
double-cross?” 

I had to admit it was. 

“All right then, Jerry,” says Father 
Riley, giving me a punch in the arm, 
“Let’s see you at Mass next Sunday, 
and every Sunday. Let’s see you at the 
Sacraments. And buck up, man. You’re 
still young. You’ll live through it.” 

Well, I started to go to Mass again 
after that. But I couldn’t get up enough 
guts to go to Confession — until a few 
days ago. Then I woke up one morning 
with a funny feeling that something 
was going to happen to me. I couldn’t 
explain it, but there it was. I tried 
to shake it off, but it came right back. 
In the afternoon I couldn’t stand it 
any longer, and I went over and saw 
Father Riley, and the first thing I did 
was go to Confession. Afterwards I told 
him about that funny feeling I had. 

“Ah, come on now, Jerry,” he said. 
“Don’t be superstitious. Something 
might happen to any of us. Don’t 
worry about it.” 

I told him I wouldn’t, but I still had 
that feeling. 


HIS afternoon I went out on duty. 
Another M.P. and myself had to 
cover a district in town, and we took 
a jeep to get there. I was driving, and 
I guess I hit it up too high. Those jeeps 
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are tricky sometimes, especially on the 
turns. I saw that we couldn’t make the 
corner, and the next thing I know, I 
am in bed. 

I’m going out now, I can feel it. It’s 
getting dark, and there is a roaring 
noise in my ears. I’m kind of scared, 
too. My record isn’t too good, and I’ve 
got a lot to answer for. I’m sorry, and 


Gee, I wish I could talk to Mike and 
Droopy and Bud. I'd tell them: “Listen, 
you guys, don’t take a chance. Don’t 
wait until you’re sliding out to get on 
the right side of God. Don’t put it off, 
guys, don’t put it off. I’m going out now, 
and I’m scared. What is that Father 
Riley is whispering in my ear? “My 
Jesus, 





mercy. My Jesus, mercy. 


Father Riley has fixed me up the best 


Jesus... .” 
he can. But I’m still scared. 





Two Different People 


An old Indian once asked a white man to give him some tobacco for 
his pipe. The man gave him a loose handful from his pocket. The next 
day he came back and asked for the white man, that he might return 
to him a quarter of a dollar that he had found in the handful of tobacco. 

“Why don’t you keep it?” asked someone near by. 

The Indian answered: “I’ve got a good man and a bad man here,” * 
— pointing to his breast — “and the good man says, ‘It is not yours; give 
it back to the owner.’ The bad man says, ‘Never mind; you got it, and 
it is your own now.’ The good man says, ‘No, no! You must not keep 
it.’ So I don’t know what to do, and I think to go to sleep, but the good 


and bad men keep talking all night, and trouble me; and now I bring 
the money back I feel good.” 

















Taking No Chances 


An old copy of the Philadelphia Press had the following true story. The 
peculiar actions of a ten-year-old boy, whose clothes were ragged and 
whose toes peeped out of holes in his shoes as he walked around the toy 
department of a big store, attracted the attention of one of the managers. 

He watched the boy closely and then said: “Hey, sonny, what are you 
up to?” 

“Nothin’, mister,” was the reply; “only lookin’.” 

The manager turned the boy around and found his hands were tied. * 

“What is that for?” he asked. 

“Well,” replied the boy, “I thought the temptation would be too much 
for me to keep my hands off, so I got my chum to tie them for me.” 


His hands were untied, but he left the store with his pockets bulging 
with toys. 








There is something of a lesson there for grown-up children. We wonder 
how many can figure it out. 
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Satan’s Field Manual : 


FOR ALL IMPS ATTACHED TO THE ARMED FORCES 
(Prepared under the direction of His Satanic Majesty, Lucifer.) 


1. General Information: Soldiers should be easy meat for temptation at this 
time. They are lonesome for home. They are living on their own for the first 
time. Their work is hard . . . and when they get tired, they are easy prey for 
active imps. They have no women in their lives, and are suckers for dirty stories, 


foul language and filthy pictures. All the restraints are off, which is just perfect 
for our business. 


2. Arms and Equipment: 


(a) Sex: ‘The two great helps to our business in this matter are dirty language 
and filthy pictures. Let the imps keep suggesting dirty stories to the Servicemen, 
and when the G.I. hears a dirty story, keep pushing it home in his mind. Dirty 
language, swearing, etc., will also be a big help in winning these men for hell. 
ALL THE IMPS MUST CAMPAIGN FOR PIN-UPS! They are first rate pass- 
ports to hell. 

(b) Religious Exercises: Keep telling them how tired they are on Sunday 
morning. This should be very easy, because their life does tire them out . . . and 
a little suggestion will keep them in bed on Sunday morning. This is important 
because when they go to Mass, they get strength to resist us. Don’t let them 
ever receive Holy Communion, for that is pure poison to our best work. Keep 
telling them how hard it is to get food after Communion, how the other men 
will think they are panty-waists, etc. 

(c) Chaplains: Make fun of the Chaplains. Tell the men that only the weak 
sisters need cry on the Chaplain’s chest. Chaplains are very dangerous to our war 
effort, and the best way to immobilize their work is to make fun of it. Get your 
best workers to ride the G.I.’s who go to see the Chaplain. And particularly ride 
the ears off the few zealots who help the Chaplains sabotage our work. 

3. Safety Instructions: Occasionally you will find a G.I. who says a ROSARY, 
that horrible thing that causes us so much trouble and puts out so many fires in 
hell. Work on him immediately. One man who says a Rosary can ruin a whole 
squadron for our work. As soon as you find a praying soldier, get your best 
workers to boo the life out of him. Nothing is more dangerous to our work 
than a praying soldier. 

4. Security and Protection: Above everything else, make fun of the zealots 
who claim that the Devil has any influence on men. This is a well-known fifth 
column procedure that worked in all the countries of Europe, and will work 
with dumb Americans too. 

5. Reports: Full and detailed reports should be turned in each week, and 
advice sought from Headquarters for individual problems. If every imp will give 
his whole attention to the problems committed to his charge, we shall be able 
to increase the population of hell considerably, and win victories against our 
Great Enemy, God. 


— From the Catholic Chaplain’s Bulletin, 
Army Air Field, Yuma, Arizona. 
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AMERICAN “LINGO” 





The slang used by Americans is by all odds the most interesting and fascinating 


language in the world. Savor this sip. 





W. J. LockMAN 


HE United States of America, the 

[ “melting-pot” of nations, has only 
one official language: English. It was 
not always such. In the cradle days of 
the nation English had to struggle for 
mastery with various European tongues 
and even native Indian dialects. It 
finally won out — not the King’s Eng- 
lish, mind you, but a language typically 
American. It’s English, but slangy. 

The early Americans, and especially 
the pioneers, were more than willing to 
toss aside the veneer of eighteenth cen- 
tury stiffness in their talk. Aside from 
this desire the rule of necessity was 
even higher. The adventurous navigators 
of prairie schooners daily met new and 
unnamed things. Names had to be given 
to these new things, and old things were 
often re-christened most picturesquely. 
The drawing-rooms of the grammatical 
elite were miles away: so too the liter- 
ateurs. Somebody had to call these 
things something. Adam-like, the 
pioneers undertook the task and poster- 
ity reaps of the abundance. Later Amer- 
icans have kept adding to _ this 
inheritance. 

With the names the pioneers intro- 
duced were some very slangish terms. 
Now slang is nothing new, and it was 
old even in those days. Ever since the 
time when there were enough people 
to make a choice, certain words have 
always had the thumbs-down signal of 
disapproval by the literati and were 
branded as slang. According to the 
Webster dictionary slang is a “language 
comprising certain widely current terms 
having a forced, fantastic, or grotesque 
meaning, or exhibiting eccentric humor 


or fancy.” The Oxford dictionary says 
much the same, but adds the note that 
slang is “highly colloquial.” 

But to get back to friend pioneer — 
he introduced some of these grotesque 
and fantastic words. His descriptive 
powers were very much in evidence 
when he slangishly called liquor 
mountain-dew, coffin-varnish, stagger 
soup, or tonsil paint. His terminology 
was as strong as the drink itself. A few 
other words of those days were to 
hornswoggle, to pan out, rambunctious, 
and pay dirt. They are still heard to-day 
doing postgraduate work. A business 
may fail to pan out ; a convalescent may 
be feeling rambunctious; and anyone 
can hit pay dirt if Lady Fortune will 
only smile. 

Slang came into being in the attempt 
of men to be concrete and novel. Its 
undisguised aim is to shock, but not 
necessarily to offend; rather to be 
picturesque. There is no one partic- 
ular source of slang. The stage and 
college campus, columnists, sports- 
writers, waiters in dime-a-plate lunch 
counters, all contribute to the upkeep 
and promotion of slang. 


NE writer with a “slangular” 
slant is Walter Winchell. Just 


a few Winchellisms will give a good 
insight into the nature of slang: to be 
cupiding is to be in love, and to middle 
aisle or to be merged is to complete the 
courtship. To Winchell are due such 
words as Chicagorilla, baby-bound (ex- 
pecting a child), shafts (legs), and 
intelligentlemen. A twist of a word or 
two and a new word is coined. 
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The late G. K. Chesterton once said: 
“All slang is metaphor, and all metaphor 
is poetry.” Shades of Ovid! At first 
glance a self-respecting poet would 
flush with indignation, and rightly so. 
Slang is hardly poetry, under any 
aspect. What Chesterton meant was that 
both slang and poetry try to make the 
fields of metaphor more fertile. They 
try to increase the supply of striking, 
colorful words. Although many poets 
would not admit it, in fact, would flatly 
deny it, poetry may contain slang. Some 
of Shakespeare’s best had tasty bits of 
slang. To bump and dwindle, foppish 
and sportive, to name a few, were all 
a trifle lower than mere colloquialisms 
in the Bard’s day. 

The slang of yesteryear is often 
accepted to-day by the most educated 
and cultured persons. It is accredited by 
the ordinary American long before the 
well-born would even condescend to 
listen to it. The average youth of our 
fair land is very proficient in the use 
of slanguage. He has a thousand and 
one variations for the one word girl. 
Young manhood has a different name 
for each type of maiden. To him a girl 
can be simply a jane, a dame, a moll, 
a skirt, or a doll. If she perhaps strikes 
a chord on his heart strings, she might 
be a darb, a baby vamp, some kitten, 
or a snappy piece of work. And the 
poor lass who scrubs her teeth with the 
wrong tooth powder! She is a ill, 
a lemon, a flat tire, or just a plain 
mess. Can these really be synonyms for 
the fair sex? 

Naturally the girl is not the only 


.target of slang. The very food the poor 


maiden eats can have its own particular 
terminology. Picture a boy and his girl 
friend seated at a roadside lunch 
counter. The girl, in a foolish frame of 
mind, orders some scrambled eggs, some 
beans, bread and butter, and for dessert 
a piece of apple pie. The waiter turns 
toward a little hole in the rear wall and 


cries out, “Adam and Eve on a raft, 
wreck ’em; platter of Saturday nights ; 
dough well done, cow on top; Eve with 
the lid on.” It isn’t on the menu, but 
that’s what was ordered. 

The coiner of slang can concoct his 
untried expression in any way he likes, 
and from any source he may unearth. 
One favorite method is the use of an 
attribute or of some quality that 
describes the object of his attention. 
In this way the word stiff came into 
being for corpse, smoke-eater for fire- 
man; a woman became a Skirt; a 
parasite, a yes-man. At times the in- 
ventor’s strivings are evident; he uses 
outlandish figures for what he means: 
glad-rags is a common word for fine 
clothing, booze-foundry for saloon. 

The body of man and his very life 
can be reviewed in slang. There is slang 
for all of him from head to toe. On top 
of the upper story (the brain) there 
is usually a patch of wool (hair); just 
below the hair there is the map, which 
identifies his face. In the center of the 
face is a bugle or horn (nose), flanked 
by whiskers (cheeks). On these cheeks 
men wear face lace (beards), while 
women cover them with war paint (no 
explanation needed! ). Above the center- 
piece (same as bugle) are two glimmers, 
sometimes supported by windows, all of 
which means eyes with glasses (not 
glass eyes). In the ordinary face just 
above the button (chin) there is the 
yap, or more politely, the mouth. In 
said yap are either ivories or store teeth, 
depending on how often one brushed 
his teeth as a lad. 

The rest of the body also has its 
names. There is the breadbasket 
(stomach). Near the breadbasket is the 
pump (heart), which sends blood to the 
wings and stems or pistons (arms and 
legs). On the extremities of the wings 
are meat-hooks (hands); the pistons 
terminate with puppies or dogs. 

When a person’s last days have 
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passed, he will be just cold meat (a 
corpse). He will be given a wooden 
overcoat (coffin), and will be taken to 
the bone orchard (cemetery). All this 
may have resulted from a necktie party 
(lynching) because one sang too much 
(confessed to the police), or it may be 
because one became lubricated (intoxi- 
cated) with so much giggle water 
(intoxicating liquor) that the castor-oil 
artist (doctor) was useless. 


FTENTIMES the town-crier 
(radio singer who sings too 
loudly) causes turkey (unsuccessful 
radio program), and then the scout- 
master (executive of the advertising 
department) runs such a temperature 
(becomes so emotionally upset) that he 
cuts paper dolls (becomes dazed). If 
the singer is a creampuff or a pantie 
waist (effeminate man) and cannot beef 
(argue), he will very likely be canned 
(discharged). 

One could turn page after page in the 
book of man’s life and see nothing but 
slang. Sometimes comical, sometimes 
merely a nice try — but always slang. 
In almost every field of life there are 
slang expressions. 

In sports slang runs with carefree 
abandon. In the banker’s game of golf 
one of the best shots is a birdie, while 
the baseball addict is often content with 
nothing less than a homer with the bags 
bulging. In the spirit of African Golf 
(dice) one often hears the terms vaguely 
familiar: seven, come eleven; galloping 
dominoes (the dice themselves), box 
cars (both sixes, face upwards) ; or Jittle 
Joe from Kokomo (four on a pair of 
dice). 

The sports-fan demands his game in 
slang. Polished words and well-turned 
phrases are for literature, and the sports 
page is not literature. Words like south- 
paw, or port-sider, initial sack, grass- 
cutter, and shut-out were practically 
nursed with the game of baseball, and 


they will live as long as a player can 
swing a bat. The process of canonization 
for them has been constant usage. To 
try to take away their crown is a sure 
form of suicide. Not so very many years 
ago one of Chicago’s newspapers asked 
its readers if they would rather have 
their baseball told in ordinary English 
than in slang. The answer was a 
unanimous negative. One answer read: 
“One is nearer the park when Schulte 
slams the pill than when he merely hits 
the ball. The fans want baseball; not 
fancy language.” 

Uncle Sam’s fighting forces, a great 
source of slang, have a radiant supply 
of it. The Air Corps’ array matches the 
color of the corps itself. One of their 
oldtimers is dogfight, or: combat be- 
tween two planes. Some more modern 
terms are: flying the gauges (instru- 
ment flying); geese (enemy bomber 
formation) ; glasshouse (power operated 
turret); Hangar pilot (mechanic who 
talks a great fight); pulpit (cockpit) ; 
and the famous short snorter (a member 
of an unofficial flyers’ club, each mem- 
ber of which carries a one dollar bill 
autographed by fellow short-snorters. 
Any member being unable to show the 
bill upon request of a fellow member, 
must forfeit a comparable bill or note 
to each short snorter present, or else 
buy a round of drinks, a short snort. 
Archbishop Spellman of New York 
is a short snorter; so is Winston 
Churchill.) 


ND the Navy! Its language is as 
salty as the deep blue on which 
it rides. To be fogbound in the navy 
is to be in a daze. In the navy, too, 
Emily Post must have great influence 
because the phrase man overboard (your 
spoon is in your cup) smacks of being 
a preventative of accidents. Chow is 
food, which goes down the hatch, 
whether it be iron cow (milk), punk 
(bread), or sea gull (chicken). 
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Then there are the twins that belong 
to this family of slang: cant and argot. 
They are often identical with slang and 
often include slang itself. Cant is simply 
an attempt to make what is said un- 
intelligible to an outsider. Argot is the 
jargon used by a particular profession 
as stage, radio, carpenters, or policemen. 

The argot of a criminal is wide and 
varied. For instance, hard stuff is used 
for metal money, bull for policeman. 
But even criminals are divided in their 
meanings of words. On the Pacific Coast 
a forger may be called a scratcher, 
while in the East he is still an old paper- 
hanger. In the East a jewelry store is 
a Slum joint; in the West the synonym 
is ice-house. 

The underworld has _ to-the-point 
words. The big shot is the equivalent 
of the president, or the one in charge, 
of an ordinary group of businessmen. 
Torpedo, trigger-man, and gorilla are 
names for those who will perform 
murder at wholesale prices. The term 
“real McCoy” is their name for liquor 
that is of the best. One story has it that 
it is named after Kid McCoy, the one 
time welter-weight champion of the 
boxing world. It seems that a man who 
had had one drink too many tried to 
start a quarrel with Kid McCoy. This 
inebriated person refused to believe that 
he was provoking a pugilistic champion 
by the name of McCoy. McCoy used 
persuasion in the form of an exploding 
right to the jaw. When the inebriated 
one picked himself up, his remark was, 
“Tt’s the real McCoy.” Whether true 
or not, the story gives an idea of how 
slang comes into being. 

Many words of slangology have been 
adopted into the family of good speech. 
Those especially that fill a gap in 
language have been dragged through the 


streets and finally brought inside. The 
words fake, hike, racketeer are a few 
examples. 

Just when a word is no longer con- 
sidered slang but is acceptable English 
is hard to judge. About twelve years 
ago four men from New York Uni- 
versity were told to canvass one hundred 
college, high school, and grade school 
teachers concerning the use of slang. 
These teachers were given a list of over 
four hundred terms, all slang, and were 
asked to classify them as acceptable, 
trite and forceless, doubtful, or offen- 
sive. The most acceptable were pep, 
fake, stiff upper lip, double-cross, and 
booster. A few of the others that rated 
high were speakeasy, broke, snappy, 
racket, and cinch. 


r Da march of words goes merrily 

on. Some come to stay, although 
they come in under the most trying 
conditions. War is one of these condi- 
tions, and this war is no exception. So 
many words are coined every day that 
John Public is given little or no chance 
to see if he can digest them. New slang 
is almost choking him, and there is still 
more to be tried. And this war’s slang, 
with its mixture of Canadian, Austra- 
lian, British, and American patter, is 
bringing forth some  sorry-looking 
hybrids. Some of them are striking; 
others are just ordinary palaver. It will 
be some time before America makes 
her choice of words. 

To-day’s slang may become to- 
morrow’s best literary material, or it 
may and likely will lose itself in the 
forgotten past. However, as Chesterton 
says, “Slang is too sacred and precious 
to be used promiscuously. Its use should 
be led up to reverently, for it expresses 
what the King’s English could not.” 





“You can lose time walking, standing, sitting down, but not 


kneeling.” — Austin O’Malley 
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SOAP OPERA 





How they look in print—those continued stories to which radio-loving 
housewives are subjected all day long. They are about 90 per cent soap and 
about 10 per cent opera. Poor Maizie! But Maizie has no troubles that a little 


soap won't solve. 





L. M. MErrILL 


(Strains of a Brahms waltz, fading 
out softly after a few bars.) 

Voice: The makers of Parfait, the 
perfect soap, bring you another half 
hour of the dramatic story of Arnoch 
Eden, the powerful, soul-gripping, heart- 
wrenching tale of the girl whose 
husband was reported missing in war, 
and who seems to be falling in love 
with her lost husband’s best friend. Is 
Arnoch Eden dead? Is Maizie Eden 
really falling in love with dashing, hand- 
some, rich, 4-F, Aristide LaCoeur? Per- 
haps we shall learn today. But first, a 
word from our sponsor. . . . Ladies, do 
you hate wash day? Do you wake up 
on Monday morning with your soul in 
revolt against the thought of the job 
that lies ahead of you? Do you long 
for some kind fairy to appear and 
wave a wand and presto! your washing 
is done —and done better than it was 
ever done before? Then you are the one 
for whom the makers of Parfait, the 
perfect soap, have spent years of labo- 
ratory research. Yes, for years, our 
scientists have been burning the mid- 
night oil, slaving with test tube and 
retort, trying out formula after formula, 
until they finally produced Parfait, the 
most perfect, marvelous, miraculous 
soap in the world. Try a bar of Parfait 
today. See the difference, smell the 
difference, feel the difference, in its 
creamy white lather, its magic effect on 
dirt, stains, spots, and smears. You 
hardly have to touch the clothes your- 
self. Parfait does the work for you, 
and makes you say: “Why didn’t some- 


body tell me about Parfait before?” It 
comes in several forms to suit your 
preference. In bars, boxes, bottles and 
tubes. Buy a bar, box, bottle or tube 
today. Parfait is perfect — the perfect 
soap. . . . And now for our story. 

Yesterday we left Maizie Eden on 
her way to meet Aristide LaCoeur for 
a dinner date. Aristide told Maizie over 
the phone that he had some important 
news to tell her. He refused to give her 
an inkling of what it was over the 
phone. On the streetcar, Maizie meets 
Dot Brown, her girl friend. Let’s listen. 

Dot: I think you should know, 
Maizie, that people are talking about 
you. 

Maizie: Are they? And what are 
they saying about me? 

Dot: They say—now don’t be 
angry, dear, I’m only telling you for 
your good, — they say that you are not 
being faithful to the memory of poor 
Arnoch. After all, he’s only missing, and 
any day he might turn up again. 

Maizie: But that isn’t fair, Dot. I 
am not being unfaithful to Arnoch’s 
memory. How can people know what 
is going on in my heart? How can they 
understand the torture I have gone 
through since the telegram came telling 
me that Arnoch was missing? Oh, the 
world is cruel, cruel. Sometimes I wish 
I was dead. 

Dot: There, there, Maizie. Don’t 
cry. After all, you have your own life 
to live. Tell me, are you really fond 
of Aristide? 

Maizie: Oh, I don’t know, I don’t 
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know. He’s been so good and strong 
and kind. He has been a tower of 
strength to me. But when you ask me 
what my feelings toward him are, I can 
only answer I don’t know. 

Dot: But you will have to face the 
issue soon, my dear. You will gain 
nothing by hiding the truth from 
yourself. 

Maizie: I know, I know. Oh, life is 
so complicated, sometimes I wonder 
if it is worth while. ... But here’s 
where I get off. Good-bye, dear. 

Dot: Good-bye. And I want you to 
know you can always confide in me. 

... (Music) 

Voice: Poor Maizie. Obviously she 
is torn between two fires. Ladies, are 
you torn between two fires? On the one 
hand do you like to have nice clean, 
spotless clothes, while on the other you 
hate the soaking and scrubbing and toil 
and sweat required to make them so? 
Then you need to get acquainted with 
Parfait, the perfect soap. It saves you 
from the toil and sweat. It makes soak- 
ing and scrubbing unnecessary. And an- 
other thing. Do you hate to look at 
your hands at the end of wash day? 
Do you usually find that they are 
wrinkled, shrivelled, colorless, ugly be- 
cause of long contact with ordinary 
soaps? Today that is entirely un- 
necessary. The laboratory technicians 
who created Parfait designed it not 
only for making clothes clean, but they 
worked out a formula that would 
beautify your hands even while you 
were doing the week’s washing. Imagine 
it! You can take a beauty treatment 
for your hands while doing your wash. 
Try a bar, bottle, box or tube of Parfait. 
Look at your hands after the washing 
is done. White, soft, smooth, velvety, 
hands; no wrinkles or blemishes, because 
Parfait works its way gently into the 
skin. It stimulates nerves that must be 
fresh and vigorous to keep the hands 
lovely. It removes those scales that are 


the telltale marks of washwoman’s 
hands. So go to your grocer today and 
buy a bar, box, bottle or tube of Parfait 
—the perfect soap with the double 
effect: it makes clothes like new, and 
makes hands beautiful too. . . . Now, 
back to Maizie. She has entered the 
hotel where Aristide LaCoeur has been 
waiting for her. They are seated at a 
table in the dining room, and she is 
toying with her hors d’oeuvres. Listen, 
they are speaking. 

Maizie: Oh, Aristide, I’m _ so 
troubled. Your message worried me 
frightfully. You say you have news for 
me — what news? 

Aristide (in a deep, sonorous, roman- 
tic voice): Now, now, Maizie. Don’t 
be upset. Had I known you would be 
so worried I would never have told you 
I had news for you. 

Maizie: But isn’t it natural for one 
to worry, when everything is so un- 
certain, when I’ve gone through so 
much, and the future is so—so dark? 

Aristide: I know. I know. Poor 
thing, you have suffered greatly. But 
there will be an end to it all. Always 
the darkest hour comes before the 
dawn. The clouds will part, and the 
sun will shine for you again. 

Maizie: It’s so kind of you to say 
that. Oh, Aristide, I don’t know what 
I would do without you. 

Aristide: Ym only trying to help 
you, dear. After all, what good is living 
if we don’t come to one another’s aid 
in times of stress and trial. I have 
always said, and I say it now, one only 
lives once, and one should do all in 
one’s power to relieve heartaches and 
spread joy... ah, yes, waiter... 
two Martini’s. Then we'll order our 
dinner. 

Maizie: But the news! What is the 
news you were going to tell me? 

Aristide: Let’s save it, my dear, now 
that we are together for this little hour. 
Let us enjoy this fleeting moment. Later, 
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when you have strengthened yourself 
with a bit of nourishment, I shall 
tell you. 

Maizie: Just as you wish, Aristide. 
. . . I saw Dot Brown today. 

Aristide: Somehow I don’t like that 
girl. Oh, I know she is a friend of yours 
and all that, but Maizie, do you think 
she can be trusted? There is something 
about her eyes, or is it her mouth, that 
disturbs me. 

Maizie: Oh, Dot is all right, in her 
way. I can understand your feeling, 
though. She always seems to see the 
dark side of things. Today, for instance, 
she told me people are talking about me. 

Aristide: No! the little lynx! How 
dare she! 

Maizie: Oh, it was nothing. Nothing 
at all. 

Aristide: How like you, to forgive 
her so readily. Oh, Maizie, you are so 
good, so noble, you make me ashamed 
of myself. You make me want to be 
perfect — absolutely perfect! 

... (Music) 

Voice: So Aristide LaCoeur wants to 
be perfect. But has he fallen in love 
with Maizie Eden? Has Maizie fallen 
in love with him? And what is the 
important news that he is about to tell 
Maizie? Is it about Arnoch? Is Arnoch 
dead? Tune in tomorrow at this same 
time and hear the answer to these ques- 
tions. Meanwhile, do you housewives 
want to be perfect, even as Aristide 
LaCoeur? Someone has said that a 
housewife is known by the kind of 
washing she does. Don’t forget that the 
neighbors look to your clotheslines on 
wash day to learn what kind of a 
housewife you are. Do they see dull, 
faded, streaky clothes hanging there? 





Platform Wit 


Do they whisper to one another: So-and- 
so doesn’t know how to get clothes 
clean? Don’t blame them if they do; 
just switch to Parfait, the perfect soap, 
and they will congratulate you and ask 
you how you do it. Listen to this letter 
received recently from Mrs. Claude 
Potts, 1650 North Beechnut St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio: “I was fast losing my hus- 
band’s love. Whenever he would put on 
a new shirt, he would go into a tantrum 
over the way it had been washed. He 
even began to threaten to get a divorce. 
Then one day I heard about Parfait, 
and, almost in despair, I decided to 
give it a try. It worked wonders. No 
longer does my husband complain 
about his shirts. No longer does 
he fly into a rage at me. Now 
when he takes a shirt out of the 
drawer, and sees its shining, spotless, 
beautiful lustre caused by the use of 
Parfait soap, he always puts his arm 
around me and gives me a big kiss. I’m 
so happy, and I owe it all to Parfait, 
which is indeed the perfect soap.” 
Signed, Mrs. Claude Potts. . . . Ladies, 
is your husband’s love cooling? Does 
your home know bitter scenes because 
the shirts are only half clean? Then 
take the advice of Mrs. Potts, switch 
to Parfait today, and the romance of 
days long gone will return once more. 
Buy a bar, box, bottle or tube now. 
Remember the name Parfait, spelled 
P-A-R-F-A-I-T, the perfect soap. It 
makes clothes like new, and makes 
hands beautiful too. . . . This is Hank 
Hangover, speaking for the makers of 
Parfait, the perfect soap, and saying 
good-bye till tomorrow at this same 
time. 
... (Music). 





Charles Lamb was once giving a talk at a mixed gathering, when some- 
one in the crowd hissed. A deep silence followed. Finally Lamb said calmly: 
“There are only three things that hiss—a goose, a snake, and a fool. 


Come forth and be identified.” 
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ON DEVOTION TO THE HOLY SPIRIT 


There are three persons in God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. The worship of God the Father takes the form of perfect sub- 
mission to His authority and perfect acceptance of His Providence 
ruling all things wisely and well. The worship of God the Son con- 
centrates especially on His redemptive sacrifice on the cross, and the 
love and mercy of God as manifested thereby. While these forms of 
worship of God seem natural and instinctive to the Christian, the 
worship of God the Holy Ghost is less widely understood and practiced. 
It should take pre-eminently the following three forms. 



















1. A strong sense of hatred and opposition to the devil, who is called the 
Prince of Darkness, the Father of lies, the Spirit of Evil. It is Satan’s con- 
stant endeavor to nullify the inspirations of the Holy Spirit and to induce 
souls to give up the treasure of divine grace. The more one hates and fears 
the devil, therefore, the more he will seek guidance and strength from the 
Holy Spirit. The recognition of the suggestions of the devil who is constantly 
urging men to give in to pride, human respect, lust, greed, etc., leads to 
reliance on the Holy Spirit, whose inspirations are strong incentives to vir- 
tue at any price. 





2. A great appreciation and gratitude for the gift of sanctifying grace, and 
the help of actual grace which is given to all who desire and ask for it. 
The Holy Ghost is called the Sanctifier, the one through whom grace comes 
to the soul. Thus Christ said “a man must be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost” to enter heaven, and St. Paul tells Christians that their members 
are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in them. Thus the Holy Spirit 
sanctifies the Christian through grace, and grace makes him a child of God 
and heir of heaven. This is the greatest privilege ever bestowed on human 
beings, that through grace they may become participators in God’s nature, 
and the thought of it leads inevitably to devotion to the Holy Spirit. 














3. The practice of seeking help and guidance from the Holy Spirit, who can 
enlighten the mind so that it will know the good and follow it. With sanctifying 
grace, the Holy Ghost brings seven gifts to the soul, and four of them are 
concerned with the knowledge that is necessary for virtue and salvation. Those 
four are wisdom, understanding, knowledge and counsel. Since so many of 
the gifts received from the Holy Ghost are concerned with enlightening the 
mind, it is natural to look to the Holy Spirit for guidance in times of doubt, 
perplexity and ignorance. Thus when examining the conscience, when striving 
to understand difficult doctrines, when perplexed as to how to act in given 


circumstances, one should always seek the help of the Holy Spirit by special 
prayers. 


These practices of devotion to the Holy Spirit will not fail to render 
faith more child-like, the will more determined in the pursuit of virtue, 
and the whole being more loyal to God. As God the Father is the 
supreme authority, providence and preserver, as God the Son is the 
merciful Redeemer, so the Holy Ghost is the Sanctifier, enlightener 
and comforter of human hearts. 








HOLINESS IN HOLLYWOOD 





Diatribes against the evil in Hollywood are easy to write, without straining 
for facts to support them. Here is one good story from the same place, proving 


that people can be saints anywhere. 





G. J. CorBETT 


‘NAINTS pop up in the strangest 
S places: on the street corners of 
the world; in machine shops, lumber 
yards, and coal pits; over kitchen sinks 
and the morning toast, no less than in 
convents and monasteries. But perhaps 
the last places in the world where one 
would look for holiness today are Holly- 
wood and Broadway, the Mecca and 
Medina of modern drama. Yet in these 
haunts, we have every reason to believe, 
a young lady lived whose life meets the 
high canons of Catholic sanctity. Miss 
Elinor Flynn may never be canonized; 
but you and I, modern Americans, devo- 
tees of the stage and screen, would do 
well to attend to the story of an actress 
who sacrificed none of her ideals upon 
the altar of notoriety, whose art kindled 
the love of God in many an admirer, 
who proved beyond cavil that even in 
Hollywood and on Broadway a holy 
and happy life could be lived! 

Miss Flynn’s career before the foot- 
lights was brief in comparison to many 
another dramatic artist. Born in Chi- 
cago in 1910, she early exhibited marked 
talent for acting. At the age of ten, 
she had already organized a miniature 
stock company that did a song-and- 
dance routine for south-side theaters on 
Saturday afternoons under the name 
“Klever Kiddies.” 

At fourteen she was performing at 
the State-Lake Theater in downtown 
Chicago with Gus Edwards’ School Days 
Revue. A short while later, Fred Stone 
contracted her for his “Stepping Stones” 
and took her on her first tour. It was 
thus that Elinor Flynn reached Broad- 


way — in fact, long before she reached 
twenty! 

Here it was that Mr. Joseph Ken- 
nedy, the former British ambassador, 
then a motion-picture executive, “dis- 
covered” Miss Flynn and lured her to 
Hollywood. This was in March, 1927. 
Elinor’s talents were quickly recognized 
by the film directors. One of the trade 
magazines said of her in 1931, after 
she had been in pictures for nearly four 
years: “Among the younger actresses 
who seem to have all the requisites for 
movie success is Elinor Flynn. . 
Elinor Flynn is a sincere and hard- 
working little trouper, and if she doesn’t 
get to the top of the heap one of these 
days, it is because this great industry 
does not recognize real ability.” She 
participated in some 39 pictures for 
various studios, working with Arthur 
Lake, May Robson, Sylvia Sidney, - 
Joan Bennett, Jimmy Dunn, Sally 
Eilers, and a host of other “big names.” 
However, in October, 1931, she was hurt 
in an automobile accident that killed 
her stepfather and seriously injured her 
mother. This accident brought the ris- 
ing career of the 21-year-old actress 
to a sudden close on the threshold of 
grand success. 


FTER a few months’ rest, Elinor 
A was back again on the stage, play- 
ing with stock companies throughout 
the eastern and southern states. Of her 
first role as Grazia in “Death Takes a 
Holiday,” Frederick Tozere, the lead- 
ing man, said: “She seemed to have an 
innate understanding of that part, which 
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made. the attraction that character had 
toward Death a believable and wholly 
understandable one — she instinctively 
lifted, by her characterization, any sense 
of the moribund from the play and 
brought to the audience the presence of 
a girl who had seen beyond this life, 
one whose every action said to the audi- 
ence ‘God is Love,’ one from whom all 
fear of death had disappeared.” 

For a short while she carried roles 
in serials and “soap operas” on the 
radio; but this work, superadded to her 
stage duties, proved too difficult. Dur- 
ing the late years of the depression she 
appeared on Broadway in plays spon- 
sored by the Federal Theater Project, 
touring CCC camps in New York State 
and Pennsylvania. It was while re- 
hearsing for one of these federal plays, 
“Sing for Supper,” that the final curtain 
ran down on the stage of her life. She 
was killed in an automobile accident in 
upstate New York June 30, 1938. 

Such in rapid survey was the career 
of Elinor Flynn. God summoned her 
early (she was only twenty-eight years 
old) and suddenly. In very fact, the 
shocking suddenness of her death in the 
light of Divine Providence did more 
to focus attention on the beauty of 
her life and character for a professional 
group that is sated with surprises than 
any footlight success might have done. 
When the dead body of Elinor Flynn 
was picked from the wreckage of the 
car in which she and a male escort were 
returning for a dinner date, the cord 
and scapular of. the Third Order of St. 


‘Francis were found beneath her clothing. 


Then the members of the profession 
began to realize who had been living 
with them in the world of buskins and 
grease paint. 

Elinor Flynn was a real American 
girl. She loved sports: horseback riding, 
swimming, tennis. Her warm, jolly dis- 
position won her hundreds of friends. 
She was deeply sincere in her love for 
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those around her; her acting was con- 
fined to the stage. In real life she was 
Elinor Flynn only — and this was the 
Elinor that is remembered today as a 
“good trouper” and revered by those 
who knew her as a saint. 

From the time of her first Holy Com- 
munion, certain practices of piety be- 
came as necessary to her as the air she 
breathed. She centered her spiritual life 
around the essentials: her morning of- 
fering to the Sacred Heart; her daily 
Rosary; her daily visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament; her daily Mass and Holy 
Communion, when these were at all 
possible for her. One day while re- 
hearsing in New York, a fellow actor 
inquired about the reason for this daily 
attendance at Holy Mass. Elinor re- 
plied: “Well, Paul, if you have a good 
friend whom you don’t see often, you 
get lonesome, don’t you? I consider our 
Lord as my best and dearest Friend, and 
I get lonesome if I don’t see Him, so 
I go to see Him every day.” 


HORTLY after her death, a friend 

wrote this touching description of 
Miss Flynn at prayer: “Whenever I 
visit the little shrine church of St. 
Francis of Assisi, nestled in a secluded 
garden that is hidden in the shadows 
of New York City’s towering sky- 
scrapers, I always remember Elinor 
Flynn at prayer. . . . How I loved 
to watch her pray! Every movement 
had a grace; every manner a meaning. 
An inner light seemed to shine through 
her beautiful face. Just to look at her, 
one knew that she felt the presence of 
God in her soul.” 

On Good Friday in April, 1935, Eli- 
nor found herself in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, playing the CCC camps 
with a Federal Theater Project. There 
was no church in the town; so when 
another young Catholic actress asked 
Miss Flynn if she intended to keep 
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the three-hour silence, the two of them 
worked out a rather unique observance. 
Together they withdrew from the com- 
pany, and with a terrier tagging at their 
heels, they set out for the solitude of 
the hills. After strolling a mile or so 
along the footpaths, they found a se- 
cluded spot. Here with a tree trunk as 
a kneeler, they recited the sorrowful 
mysteries of the Rosary, and with arms 
outstretched seven Our Fathers, Hail 
Marys, and Glorias in honor of the 
crucified Christ. Having meditated for 
a short while in silence, the two girls, 
actresses by profession, turned their 
steps back toward camp. 

When Elinor was about twenty-four 
years of age, she began to realize more 
than ever the difficulties that faced a 
young lady in the career of professional 
acting. Her answer was to join the 
Third Order of St. Francis, thus se- 
curing for herself the help of the Sera- 
phic Lover, whose temperament was so 
much like her own, and burdening her- 
self with obligations that gave her every 
right to be called a religious in the 
midst of the world. To these duties as a 
Tertiary Elinor was scrupulously faith- 
ful. One day while riding with her 
mother and others, her mother asked 
her a question to which she replied: 
“Just a moment, mother dear, I’m say- 
ing my Third Order office.” 

Her tender devotion to the suffering 
Christ expressed itself in a deep love 
for the crucifix. There was always a 
crucifix in her room: as a child in 
Chicago; on Ivar Avenue in Hollywood; 
in her hotel in New York; in her dress- 
ing room on Broadway. She never left 
her room without implanting a parting 
kiss on the image of Christ crucified. 
A devout sign of the cross prefixed her 
every entry upon the stage. 

It was from this rouge-stained cross 
that one little boy, a neighbor of Eli- 
nor’s in Hollywood, learned his first 
lesson about God. This youngster used 


to wander into the Flynn residence, 
poking curiously here and there about 
the house. With awe and amazement, 
he used to stare at the pretty gadgets 


‘on Elinor’s dresser. One day he spied 


the crucifix on the wall of her room. 
‘“‘What’s that?” he demanded of Elinor’s 
mother. “Why, child,” she said, ‘that’s 
Goldy’s God and your God, too, who 
died on the cross.” Then she went on 
to tell him the story of Calvary. It was 
the first time the child had heard it. 
Standing beneath the cross and studying 
it carefully, the little fellow said pa- 
thetically, “Poor God!” This incident 
so affected the young actress that she 
took time to supplement her mother’s 
instruction with her own, feeling amply 
repaid by the thought that she had 
brought to an innocent child its first 
knowledge of the God who made it. 

“Goldy,” as her friends called her, 
was an inspiration to all who were ac- 
quainted with her; and after her pass- 
ing, these acquaintances put their ad- 
miration into words of sincere praise. 
“She was,” said one, “a likable, lovable 
American girl who could get as much 
fun out of life as anyone else, and at 
the same time remain a daily com- 
municant.” 

Msgr. Fulton Sheen, a personal friend 
of hers, said of her: “She was one of 
the finest Catholic young women I ever 
knew, deeply spiritual and forever radi- 
ating it to all who knew her.” 

Another close friend had this to say: 
“Deeply sincere in everything she did, 
this lovable, pretty little creature radi- 
ated happiness and goodness wherever 
she went. Her love for singing and 
dancing, her good-fellowship, her keen 
sympathy with the trials and hardships 
of others, were easily visible attributes, 
which earned the friendship of many. 
Beyond all this there was a self-sacri- 
ficing nature by virtue of which many 
received material and spiritual help in 
an unobtrusive manner, and none were 
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burdened with her own weighty prob- 
lems of existence.” 

Still another fellow actor paid tribute 
to this young lady in the words that 
describe well the impression she made 
on those who knew her best of all, 
those who worked with her on the dra- 
matic platform: “For five years we saw 
her daily and not once in all that time 
did we ever hear or see her do an un- 
kind or unbecoming thing.” 


LINOR’S life was dedicated both 

“, by temperament and trade to the 
business of making other people happy. 
She realized this; and no opportunity 
to exercise her calling in a practical 
manner slipped by her unused. One day 
beautiful, tenderhearted Elinor Flynn 
and her closest friend, her mother, were 
hurrying down a Detroit street on their 
way to a midnight performance. It was 





strained with emotion she said: 





Easy for the Spirit 


We should not tell this story, for fear of wounding someone, if it were 
not based on a perfectly logical, if humorous, application of the stoutly 
defended principles of a certain religious sect. 

It happened at a full meeting of a women’s club, and an important dis- 
cussion was in progress. In the midst of it, one woman rose and asked 
the privilege of the floor for a moment. It was granted, and in a voice 


New Year’s Eve. The streets were 
flooded with people. On the curb stood 
a poor vagabond, alone, cold, hungry. 
Not one of the pleasure-bent throng 
paid him the least bit of attention. The 
light had gone out of his life; there was 
no one who cared what became of this 
human failure. Suddenly there appeared 
before him a vision of beauty lit by a 
smile that seemed to warm the entire 
atmosphere around her. Elinor dug into 
her purse, extracted a fistful of change, 
and pressed it into the derelict’s hands. 
This was not just animal sympathy; 
Elinor herself had just taken a severe 
jolt. Her own dream castles of brilliant 
success in motion pictures had vanished 
like a morning mist. Returning to her 
mother’s side, she whispered softly the 
words that epitomize the glory of Elinor 
Flynn: “Mother, I can enjoy my eve- 
ning better now. I made that man 
happy.” 








“Ts there a Christian Scientist present?” ™ 


A woman arrayed with laborious magnificence arose on the other side 
of the room and with courteous kindness said: “I am a Christian Scientist.” 
Then across the intervening space the first woman’s sweet voice said: 
“Would you mind changing seats with me? I am sitting in a draught.” 





A Comma Worth $2,000,000 





A clerk in Congress instead of copying the sentence, “All foreign fruit- 
plants are free from duty,” wrote, “All foreign fruit, plants are free from 
duty.” It was impossible to change the mistake until a new session of 
Congress met, and in the interim the cost of the comma was $2,000,000 


in lost duty. 
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On Laughing at Others 


L. M. MErrILi 


Few things hurt more than to be laughed at, when one is not trying to evoke 
laughter, and by the same token few traits give clearer evidence of smallness and 
meanness of character than the habit of laughing at others. Often the addict of this 
peculiar form of torturing friends and acquaintances is unaware of the hurt he is 
giving, which only means that he is not big enough, mentally or morally, to 


recognize his own weakness. Laughter at others usually takes one of the 
following forms: 


1. There are some who laugh openly at the mistakes of others as a sub- 
conscious means of manifesting how much more intelligent and wise they them- 
selves are. The essence of humor is said to be incongruity; these persons have 
a highly developed sense of the incongruity between another person’s ignorance 
and their own knowledge, but it is a proud, egotistic and unadmirable sense of 
humor. They laugh when another mispronounces a word, or makes a mistake 
in grammar, or becomes confused in explaining something, as if to say: “You 
poor ignorant fool! Your ignorance is so funny to one who knows everything, 
like myself!” These people take special delight in starting such laughter at others’ 
mistakes in public, no doubt because it draws attention to their own sharpness 
at catching mistakes and to their supreme knowledge. 


2. There are others who make use of laughter at others to express suspicion 
ef unworthy motives, or base purposes concealed beneath their words. Inasmuch 
as about three out of four of our suspicions concerning the motives of others turn 
out to be ungrounded or false, such persons are constantly giving offense. It works 
like this: an innocent person asks the suspicious one to do a favor for him, for 
example, to pick him up in his car on an occasion when they are both going 
in the same direction. The suspicious person breaks out into gales of laughter. 
“Ho ho ho. Ha ha ha. I get it, you want to save your own car and your own 
gasoline. Ha ha ha. I see through it.” This is a simple example, but there are 
many more intricate ones. There are few things more offensive than this laughter 
at one’s presumed motives. Even if the presumption were correct, which it seldom 
is, the laughter would be mean and unkind. 


3. The most callous and offensive of all the forms of laughter at others is that 
of the unrestrained practical joker. Practical jokes so called have their place among 
friends, as sources of innocent merriment, and this is by no means a condemna- 
tion of all such pranks. But there are those who do not know where the line is 
to be drawn between innocent practical jokes and unkind, dangerous and even 
malicious schemes against the feelings, principles and good nature of their friends. 
Anything for a laugh, is their motto, even though it involves disgrace, serious 
discomfort and even possible lasting harm. So-called practical jokes that interfere 
with another’s work, or bring laughter down on his physical defects, or bring him 
into public scorn, are evil and unkind. 


For those who, on self-examination, find that they have been guilty of hurting 
others by their laughter or by causing others to laugh at them, there is need for 
a strong resolution to the effect that they will never consciously and deliberately 
give pain to others. If that principle is followed, many a person will be saved 
from moments and even hours of wretchedness and misery, and those who follow 
it will be esteemed for the magnanimity of their characters. 
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THE FARMER HELPS HIMSELF 





In two previous articles, which brought forth letters both of praise and re- 
monstrance from readers, the advantages and problems of rural life were 
outlined. The remonstrances all asked: “What can you offer the farmer?” Here 


is an answer. 





P. G. Roets 


N 1933, the poverty that followed in 
the wake of the great crash of 1929 
was really being felt in the cities. Thou- 
sands of men wandered through the 
streets jobless while their families were 
at home with insufficient food. Endless 
bread lines stretched from many a relief 
center. Those were the days of the $3 
hogs, 25-cent wheat, and 16-cent butter- 
fat. Farmers were told that the markets 
were already glutted, that therefore they 
should burn or drown the surplus prod- 
uce so that prices could rise. That an- 
swer puzzled many a farmer who saw 
the hungry faces of children as they 
ran through the streets. These farmers 
realized that one bushel of 25-cent 
wheat would make ten or more loaves 
of bread, not to mention the bran and 
other by-products to be had from the 
grain. Still this bread was selling for 
ten cents a loaf. Someone was stepping 
in between the producer and the con- 
sumer and reaping a rich harvest off the 
needs of others. This someone had to 
be eliminated. 

In the United States in normal times, 
farmers buy 40 per cent of the textile 
output of the factories. Yet in 1938, 
52 per cent of the total retail price for 
all farm goods went for distribution 
costs. The farmer, for all his hard work 
and long hours, received only a portion 
of what was left. It was with facts such 
as these in mind that the farmers of the 
United States began to work out a sys- 
tem for answering their own problems 
at home. This remedy is known as the 
cooperative movement. 


In Colorado today there is a group 
of twenty-five prosperous farmers who 
only a few years ago were ready to call 
it “quits” and head for the relief roll. 
Before taking the final steps, they began 
to talk to one another and saw that if 
they could raise the sum of $3,250, 
they could buy the necessary equip- 
ment to give them another start. But 
even this appeared to be wishful think- 
ing until one of them mentioned some- 
thing about a cooperative. Why could 
not each member apply to the Farm 
Security Administration for a loan of 
$130? This, when pooled, would give 
them the necessary capital and no 
farmer would be responsible for more 
than $130. They carried this plan out 
and with the money the cooperative 
bought a rubber-tired tractor, a thresher, 
a railer, and a shelter for the machinery. 
The first year’s harvest enabled each 
to pay off the loan and started them 
on the way to a good living. Today they 
are solving all their problems in the 
cooperative way. 

Nor is this an isolated example. Over 
half the farmers in the United States 
have decided to solve their problems in 
this manner. They realize that the gov- 
ernment is not supposed to offer a cure- 
all for rural difficulties nor could it pos- 
sibly do so. Each community offers a 
separate set of circumstances which can 
be met only in that locality. The ma- 
jority of farms see now that the first 
efforts at reconstruction must come from 
themselves and they have taken a huge 
stride forward in their cooperatives. In 
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order that no prejudice may be per- 
mitted to hamper this movement, it 
will be well to set down here the basic 
principles. 


HE underlying idea of the whole 

program is security with liberty. 
In other words, the cooperative move- 
ment is essentially American. The co- 
operative exists for the protection of the 
rights of its members and the fostering 
of their prosperity through a fair dis- 
tribution of profits. It can very well be 
considered as a dish of Mulligan stew. 
When Mulligan stew is set on the table, 
the potatoes, carrots, little pieces of 
meat, celery, peas, and various other 
vegetables can be clearly distinguished. 
All of these ingredients are good in 
themselves but when the gravy is poured 
over all, each separate particle shares 
its flavor with the other so that each, 
while preserving its own individual good 
points, now has an additional value. So 
it is with farmers’ cooperatives. Every 
farmer still works his own farm. Every 
farmer can sell his own products. Every 
farmer has his own individual value 
and must preserve this independence if 
he is to be useful to himself and to the 
nation. But the mere fact that he is 
struggling along entirely on his own 
allows him to be the prey of organized 
monopolies. The markets to which his 
goods must go are organized. Only too 
often they play one farmer off against 
the other until both have hurt them- 
selves in order to undersell the other. 
Yet the people in the cities, the ulti- 
mate consumers, do not benefit from 
this. 

Of course, the cooperative must not 
be confused with the idea of a col- 
lective farm as it is known in Russia. 
The whole purpose of the communist 
move toward collective farms in the 
Soviet was to insure the slavery and 
blind obedience of the peasants. No one 
could live on these farms unless he sub- 


scribed unquestioningly to the dictates 
of the communist officials. No one could 
buy seed or machinery or produce and 
sell any goods without the permission 
of the government. Ownership was a 
property of the Comintern and the 
farmers only used the land and tools. 
How well this herding program suc- 
ceeded can easily be seen from the 
famine sponsored by the officials in Rus- 
sia in the past decade. The leaders in 
Moscow choked off all supplies merely 
because the farmers made so bold as 
to criticize them. — The cooperative is 
just the opposite. It is a movement 
from the people. They are trying to 
solve a local problem by putting their 
own heads together before the govern- 
ment has to bang them together for 
them. 

The basic principles of the movement 
are few and simple. First of all, there is 
open membership. No one is to be 
barred from active participation in the 
cooperative and a share in its benefits 
so long as he has no subversive motives. 
Following immediately on this is the 
idea of one member one vote. The evil 
averted here is obvious. There is no 
question here of a small clique turning 
the savings into their own pockets 
merely because they had a little extra 
cash to get a large portion of the shares. 
In the cooperative, membership is 
counted by men, not by scraps of paper. 
Each member has equal voting power, 
whether he has one share or fifty. 

The other three principles are con- 
cerned with the financial side of the co- 
operative and adhere strictly to the non- 
profit idea that underlies the movement. 
First of all, transactions are to be car- 
ried on at current prices. Just because 
these farmers are organized is no reason 
for their underselling the reasonable 
price of some other farmer. Their whole 
existence is for the betterment of society 
and if they begin cutthroat competition 
this purpose is defeated. However, in 
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order. that the cooperative may be a real 
good for the farmer, there is also the 
principle of patronage refunds. When 
the farmer buys or sells through the 
cooperative, a record is kept of each 
transaction. Then at the end of the 
quarter when the books are balanced, 
that which is over and above expenses 
and the reserve fund is returned to the 
members according to the number of 
purchases or sales made by each through 
the cooperative. For example, the Ne- 
braska Farmers’ Union cooperative 
creameries had a total production of 
11,600,000 pounds of butter with a 
total sales value of $5,553,000 for the 
year. In these transactions they saved 
for the members $271,000 above ex- 
penses and the reserve fund. 

Lastly, there is a fixed rate of inter- 
est on the shares. This is to avert specu- 
lation by those who would take no 
active interest in the cooperative. When 
a person buys a share in the coopera- 
tive, a definite rate of interest is de- 
termined, generally about 3 per cent. 
Then, if there are savings beyond the 
usual for a certain period, the mere 
fact that a person has a share does 
not entitle him to anything extra unless 
he has patronized the cooperative and 
is entitled to the patronage refund. 


ROM this short survey of the prin- 
WF cies and the basic idea of the 
movement it is plainly to be seen that 
the cooperative will benefit the farmer. 
The most tangible result will be the 
increased purchasing power of the 
farmer. Every farmer knows that if he 
buys a carload of feed at one time he 
will save himself the expense of from 
one to three middle men. However, 
‘very few farmers have the storage room 
for so much grain or hay and few of 
them have that much ready cash. But 
in the cooperative ten or twelve farmers 
will need feed. Together they can pur- 
chase it directly from the elevator. The 
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ready money needed will be within each 
one’s range and each will have storage 
for the feed. This increased purchasing 
power also will show itself in the 
marketing cooperative. The potato 
growers of Monte Vista, Colorado, sold 
their potatoes through the cooperative 
and early this year the ninety-two mem- 
bers received patronage refunds of 
$44,000. The largest individual refund 
was $1,400 and the rest ranged from 
$100 to $800. If these men had sold 
their potatoes as individual salesmen, 
very few of them would have considered 
it worth their while to sort and grade 
them. They would have little way of 
knowing when the markets could best 
handle them. They would have been 
competing with their neighbors for the 
same markets instead of being able to 
ship them to any available market. And 
the savings which came back to them 
would have gone into the pockets of 
some other man. 

Plowing savings back into the local 
community is one more advantage of 
the cooperative. This merely means that 
the farmer is given a chance to see and 
enjoy the blessings of his labor. Not 
long ago the big Cooperative Processing 
Association began processing soybeans 
in its new mill at Sheldon, Iowa. It 
has been crushing about 1500 bushels 
of beans a day and operating on a 
twenty-four-hour basis seven days a 
week. Daily production is thirty to forty 
tons of soybean oil meal and 1600 gal- 
lons of oil. The mill is owned by nine- 
teen member cooperatives and was built 
at a cost of $85,000. Present indications 
are that the savings from the first year 
will nearly equal the cost of the mill. 
This means a lot to such communities. 
Ordinarily many of these farmers would 
not have had their beans processed be- 
cause of lack of facilities and hence 
would have lost much of the food value. 
Even those who had sent them to some 
other plant would have had to defer 
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the cost of shipment, the cost of having 
them processed, and thus much of the 
profit, which might have gone for the 
betterment of his farm and the good 
of the community, would have been 
paid out to some other man in some 
other town or state. Now with their 
own mill these farmers can increase the 
food value of their product, have it 
processed at home, and still retain the 
profits of their crop. 

The glutting of the market, with the 
consequent nose dive in farm prices 
while people are looking for food in 
some cities, is to a great extent over- 
come by the cooperative. Since the 
farmers are now joined together. in a 
working unit, they can make use of the 
technical knowledge placed at their dis- 
posal by government and university 
experimental stations. Farmers who de- 
pended for their very living on one pay- 
ing crop would hesitate a long time be- 
fore experimenting with something new. 
Very few of them ever sent their prod- 
uce farther than the local market and 
hence their farming was much hampered 
by the demands of the local people. 
Now, besides the local cooperative, there 
is also the regional board. This is gen- 
erally state wide and keeps the farmers 
informed of the markets outside their 
immediate locality. The entire purpose 
of these regional boards is to serve as 
promotional centers for the local co- 
operatives. Prominent among the re- 
gional distributive organizations are the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange in St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Central Cooperative 
Wholesale, Superior, Wisconsin; East- 
ern Cooperative Wholesale, New York 
City; Grange Cooperative Wholesale, 
Seattle, Washington; Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative Association, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana; and several others spread 
over the United States. Every state in 
the Union is in easy mailing distance 
of one of these regional cooperatives 
and since 98 per cent of the counties 


in the United States have cooperatives, 
it is not hard to find one actually work- 
ing. All of these in turn are affiliated 
with the Cooperative League, whose sole 
purpose is promotional] on a nation- 
wide scale. In short, the cooperative has 
all the advantages of big business with 
the blessings of the small shop. It has 
the facility of big business to touch the 
markets all over the United States and 
other countries. Yet the authority and 
guiding policies lie in the hands of the 
local cooperatives and these alone. 


T: LEAVE the impression that the 
only advantages of the cooperative 
lie in the economic field would certainly 
be false. The cooperative tackles the 
very heart of the rural problem in that 
it gives the farm youth a chance to start 
out in life on two feet. The argument 
that many, even among farmers, use is 
that outside of farm ownership the ad- 
vantages of the farm over city life are 
not too enviable. Therefore, why should 
they try to hold the youth on the farm? 
Now this is the exact opposite of a co- 
operative conclusion. Cooperative farm- 
ers say, “Let’s make our sons owners.” 
And they do make them owners but they 
do not wait until the son has become a 
young man and is ready to leave home. 
They begin with the lad as soon as he 
begins to take an interest in the farm. 
Nearly every farmer will tell you that 
his sons do appreciate farm life when 
they are young. It is this very interest 
on which the cooperative works. One 
example of this idea is the Junior 
Farmers’ Association of Missouri. These 
clubs differ in an important way from 
the 4-H clubs and similar organizations 
in that they definitely include in their 
programs a study of the principles and 
policies of the cooperative. The children 
learn why and how cooperatives came 
into existence, how they are capitalized, 
what membership in a flourishing co- 
operative means to the farm family fi- 
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nancially, and, lastly, the part they 
themselves must be prepared to play in 
order to keep these cooperatives func- 
tioning in a vital way. 

The JFA members sell their products 
directly or through their local exchanges 
to the central units. In 1942, their Live- 
stock and Lamb Show brought them a 
total of $6,987. They are learning by 
experience that it pays to do business 
the cooperative way. But the main thing 
they are learning is to work with their 
parents. Generally these farmers set 
aside a little ground for their sons and 
give them the leftover seed to start 
with. Then the youngster is given 
charge of a certain calf or lamb or 
some other animal. Naturally problems 
are going to come up that will baffle 
the young mind and then the natural 
thing to do is to go to dad for the 
solution. As the son grows older his 
responsibility is increased and he is 
given a say in what is to be done with 
the income from his plot. Thus by the 
time he is old enough to step out in 
life he has already had years of practi- 
cal experience. He has enough initial 
capital to set himself up. And he is not 
afraid to seek and use the advice of 
others. 

To the objection that such a youth 
program will work only on larger farms 
where there is a possibility of support- 
ing more than one family, the coopera- 
tive has two answers. First of all, co- 
operative farming makes the farm more 
productive. Second, if the farm is 
really too small, as has been the case 
with some, farmers have found that it 
pays to rent a few acres nearby and 
give this to the care of their sons. 

In order that these advantages and all 
the others which have not been men- 
tioned may be attained, there are cer- 
tain requirements to be fulfilled. The 
first and foremost of these is the active 
participation of all the members in every 
affair. Several cooperatives in Indiana 
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lay their phenomenal success at the door 
of this requirement. Under stress of 
heavy problems the members met as 
often as twice a week. In ten years’ 
time their cooperative credit unions 
were able to loan $1,685,958 with a 
loss of only 0.18 of 1 per cent. This 
active participation fosters a real spirit 
of cooperation among the members. 
The Farmers’ Federation Cooperative 
of Sylva, North Carolina, plans through- 
out the year for their summer picnics. 
Nearly every cooperative combines the 
business meeting with some form of 
recreational or social gathering. Either 
it is a ball game, a community song fest, 
or some other form of spontaneous en- 
tertainment. Such activity more than 
anything else serves to make the co- 
operative a success. 


HE cooperative must answer 

problems as they appear. One 
thing to be kept in mind is that the 
cooperative is not a social salve that 
smooths away difficulties as a mother 
smooths away the frown of her child. 
Facts bear out this principle in every 
case. The occasion for the beginning of 
the cooperative was a local problem. 
The farmers could not get sufficient 
grain at a price they were able to pay. 
Somebody was choking off the supply 
of petroleum products in an attempt to 
force unreasonable monopolistic prices. 
Dairy farmers could not find markets 
for their milk and butterfat. Wheat 
farmers had insufficient storage for their 
grain and could get more only at ex- 
orbitant rates. For this reason the co- 
operative was formed. 

Of course, the cooperative must be 
financially strong. But contrary to what 
many suppose, it is not necessary that 
the members be wealthy before the co- 
operative will succeed. As a matter of 
fact, the cooperatives that began in the 
poorest sections and bought their shares 
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at ten or twenty cents a week have 
turned out to be the strongest in every 
sense. Financial strength means pri- 
marily that there is a spirit of thrift 
among the members and a real effort 
to pay back loans when they are re- 
ceived. At the present time, cooperatives 
can borrow at very reasonable rates of 
interest, from 114 to 6 per cent, from the 
Farm Security Administration, from 
Banks for Cooperatives, and from their 
own credit unions. Financial strength 
here would mean making those loans 


productive and so far the farmers have 
done an excellent job of it. 

Lastly, it is up to the cooperatives to 
see that the public knows why they 
exist and what they hope to accom- 
plish. Big business has tried to have 
them condemned as illegal and has 
failed in the courts. Now they are trying 
to scare people out of joining them by 
holding up the least deflection from the 
principles as a capital crime. Therefore 
it is up to the cooperative to see that 
the people know the truth from itself. 


Fetes 





The Highest Degrees = 


The president of the Free Church Council once asked 
Douglas Woodruff, in a debate about religion, whether he had 
ever been to college. 

“Yes,” said Woodruff, “King’s College, and taught by the 
King Himself, and not King George, but the King of Kings.” 











* “And have you many letters after your name?” +t 
“Yes,” was the answer, “I am an M.A., B.A., D.D., B.D., 
A.S.S.L.U.” 


“What do those letters mean?” asked the inquirer. 
“They mean: Made Anew, Born Again, Devil Dodger, Bible 
Digger, and A Simple Soul Looking Upward.” 








The Value of X 


X in the Roman notation is ten; 

X is the mark of illiterate men; - 

X means a crossing as drivers should note; 

X in the circle may count as a vote; 

X is a quantity wholly unknown; | 
X is a ruler removed from his throne; | 
X mas is for Christmas, a season of bliss; 

X in a letter is good for one kiss; 

X is for Xerxes, that monarch renowned; 

X marks the spot where the body was found. 
Fickle as air, or the capricious sex, 

What a remarkable, remarkable letter is X! 
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Shought for the Shut-in 


L. F. HyLanb 


ON CONFIRMATION AND COURAGE 


It should be a matter of great comfort and courage to the shut-in that, as a 
tull-fledged Christian, he has been privileged to receive a special sacrament designed 
for the very circumstances in which he finds himself. Those circumstances naturally 
make discouragement, rebelliousness, fear of pain and death his greatest tempta- 
tions. The virtue he needs above all is fortitude; and the special sacrament that 
strengthens that virtue is confirmation. 


Fortitude is a cardinal. virtue. This means that it is one of the four basic moral 
virtues from which all others proceed. It is that specific moral virtue which 
tempers and lessens the influence of fear; which provides courage for the bearing 
of any difficulties, and strengthens the soul so that it can face even martyrdom 
for the love of God. Because all men are going to have to face death at some 
time or another, all have need of fortitude. Since sickness and pain are reminders 
of death, possible forerunners of death, awakeners of fear of death, the virtue of 
fortitude is especially needed by shut-ins. 


Just the memory of having received the sacrament of confirmation should be 
the shut-in’s first source of comfort. Through that he knows that special graces 
have been provided for his particular present need. Just as the sacrament of 
marriage gives a couple the particular graces they will need at any given moment 
or in any kind of problem in their married lives, so confirmation equips the soul 
with all the grace it will need in sickness, sorrow, temptation and death. To know 
that establishes the basic confidence in God that is the beginning of all peace. 


However, God does not give grace in such a way that it destroys the necessity 
of striving. Grace gives the power to act in a certain way, and adds merit to the 
acting, but it still requires application and effort on the part of the soul. Therefore 
the shut-in must “stir up” the grace of fortitude he received in confirmation. He 
does that by meditating on the glorious end of all human suffering, which is eternal 
happiness with God in heaven. He does that by contemplating the sufferings of 
Christ, who bore infinitely more pain than any shut-in, and bore it without a 
single complaint. He does that by reading and studying the lives of the martyrs 
and saints, who even sang and laughed in the face of death, so great was the 
courage born in their hearts out of love of God. He does it, too, by pondering 
the shortness of life, and the emptiness of earthly joys, and the disappointments 
to which all human beings, sick or well, are inevitably subject. 


Thus courage crowns the virtue of fortitude, and makes an example out of 
the shut-in that becomes a powerful sermon to those who know him and visit 
him. Just as fortitude is strengthened by the thought of the martyrs of old, 
so it is increased by the sight of the martyrs of today —shut-in men and 
women who cheerfully bear their lot for the love of God. 
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BY PLANE TO BRAZIL 





One of the four Redemptorists who landed recently in the heart of Brazil to 
work for the people there writes this account of the air trip from Miami. It’s a 


trip many will be making after the war. 





B. Van HooMIssEN 


HE giant Clipper Ship of the Pan- 
sy Airways rose gently over 
the city of Miami. The four of us took 
our last long look at the good earth 
below, and whispered good-by to the 
United States. Then we were in the 
clouds and the plane leveled off in the 
general direction of South America — 
and Brazil where we were to spend the 
next six years of our lives. Brazil would 
be our home. A thousand miles up the 
fabulous Amazon River we were to serve 
as priests, pastors, and Redemptorist 
missionaries for thousands of Catholics 
in a jungle territory three times as big 
as Texas. 

Soon there was only blue sea below. 
Occasionally tiny islands peeped from 
the water. The deep color of the Wind- 
ward Passage which we flew recalled 
stories of buccaneers, Spanish galleons 
and pirates’ gold, for beneath the plane 
stretched the panorama of their happy 
hunting grounds. Centuries ago, too, the 
creaking ships of Christopher Columbus 
plowed these waters and opened new 
worlds. In fact, after we refueled at 
Antilla 410 miles from Miami, the 
Clipper sailed out over the passage 
charted by Columbus on his first voyage 
in 1492. It took us to our first over- 
night stop, Port au Prince, Haiti. Four 
times the plane circled over this quaint 
capitol of the second oldest republic in 
the New World, until finally the harbor 
was cleared of tiny fishing boats. 

The first Haitian to greet the pas- 
sengers was a Pan-American hostess 
who gave proof of the charm of her 
country. Coffee was served. Real coffee, 


uncompromisingly strong, a much-needed 
bracer for the coming encounter with 
foreign customs’ officials. 

We thanked God that the patroness 
of Haiti is His and our own dear Mother 
of Perpetual Help. We found her pic- 
ture displayed in the taxicab that drove 
us to Hotel la Citadel, a clean, modern 
building gleaming brightly on a high 
bluff at the edge of the city. 

That ride was worth remembering. 
An automobile horn must be music in 
these lands, for native drivers are con- 
tinuously blowing them without results. 
Chickens, dogs, cyclists, children, and 
strollers (everybody strolls here) all 
use the center of the narrow streets. 
Somehow the cab rattled over the rough 
cobble stones and up a narrow, rocky 
road that twisted and curved through 
the outskirts of the city. Steeper and 
more precarious it became. It was a road 
no sane driver would attempt with only 
a horn for protection. But we made it. 
We looked at the Blessed Virgin’s pic- 
ture in the cab and thanked her. The 
ride, however, was worth the danger 
and the jolts and carried us to a breath- 
taking view of the entire, interesting 
city. Here imported African slaves had 
rebelled against an army sent by mighty 
Napoleon of France. Here the dynamic 
slave, Henri Christophe, became king 
and built his historic fortress on a 
near-by mountaintop. 


E SPENT our first night on 
foreign soil under mosquito nets 


to protect us from the Luftwaffe of 
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tropical insects. Somewhere outside the 
hotel three native boys played tangos 
and sang endless French songs. We 
felt everything was as it should be. So 
often we had seen and heard scenes like 
this in the movies. 

The second day started before sun- 
up. Electric power in Haiti is rationed, 
so we shaved by feeble candelight. 
No fishing boats were in the harbor 
when we took off at the crack of dawn. 
Soon we were at San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
for refueling. Just a brief stop, but 
long enough for a phone call with the 
American Redemptorists to exchange a 
bit of bandying about the merits of the 
Dodgers and the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Then we were off again. 

Our second night’s stop was at Port 
of Spain on the Island of Trinidad, 
about 1790 miles from Miami. And 
what a city! It has a mixture of all 
races. English officials and _ soldiers, 
American Army men and sailors, tran- 
sient Americans, and the picturesque 
tropical natives. Riding cabs here is 
every bit the thrill it was in Haiti. There 
is much horn blowing, with many bumps 
and rattles, as the cab churns along on 
the left side of the road — English style. 
The streetcars bulge with native pas- 
sengers who hop on and off at will. 
Bicycles are a fad. Soldiers, policemen, 
gaily adorned native girls, and even Boy 
Scout troops make up the endless street 
parade. 

Across from our hotel was a big 
public square where countless games of 
cricket were being plaved. Honest, the 
pitcher in this game is worth seeing. 
He takes about four steps before un- 
corking the ball and what a delivery! 
It’s much like we deliver in softball, 
only downside up. The arc of the throw 
passes over the head instead of the 
familiar one past the knee. The players 
don’t seem to be enjoying the game 
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at all, they are so grim and mysterious 
about it. 

Again we slept under stuffy mosquito 
netting in an up-to-date, well-furnished 
hotel. The sound effects were entirely 
different from the night before and that 
spoiled the romance of the tropical set- 
ting. A radio blasted the air at full 
volume. Our only bad thought of the 
day concerned a British news caster 
we thought would never sign off and 
let us get some sleep. 

We started early again the next 
morning. The plane was up with the 
sun. During the morning we ran into 
head winds and a bit of tropical storm. 
The visibility was practically nothing, 
but by some trick of modern naviga- 
tion, we were soon circling low over 
many tin-roofed houses—the city of 
Paramaribo in Surinam, Dutch Guiana. 
With sudden nightfall so near the Cap- 
tain would not attempt the long hop to 
Belem, Brazil, so we were grounded for 
the night in Paramaribo. This was the 
best delay possible. Just what the doc- 
tor ordered for us four Redemptorists. 

Paramaribo is one of the oldest Re- 
demptorist missions in the New World; 
it is under the care of the Province of 
Holland and the Fathers have complete 
spiritual care of the colony. They wel- 
comed us like long lost brothers, took 
us in for the night and offered us ciga- 
rettes, American brands. We exchanged 
stories in English, Dutch, and sign lan- 
guage, then put on our religious habits 
and climbed into a U. S. Army jeep for 
a tour of the city. 

It was really fun and we must have 
looked a sight, riding in a jeep while 
wearing our habits and smoking big 
Dutch cigars. They were Redemptorist 
cigars, by the way. During World 
War I, smokes became so scare in 
the colony that the missionaries started 
a cigar factory. The factory grew and 
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is now a major industry for the native 
boys. Each of us walked away with a 
box of their best Havana cigars called 
Petite Fleurs — Little Flowers. 

We visited the mission hospital and 
a leper colony. The Fathers care for 
three leper colonies here and mingle 
freely with the patients, unafraid of 
contagion. The lepers have their own 
church and individual houses. They 
represent all nationalities, as does the 
general population of the colony. It was 
very impressive. Some of the lepers are 
missing fingers, others have swollen and 
disfigured faces; still others show no 
visible traces of the horrible disease. 
They have ping-pong tables and listen 
to American jazz—no less —on their 
phonographs and do not seem to be too 
unhappy. The tireless Sisters of Charity 
stay with the lepers constantly. We met 
two of these heroic nuns who have con- 
tracted the disease themselves. Despite 
their misfortune they were extremely 
happy. One of them has a brother, a 
Redemptorist, and offers her prayers and 
sacrifices for the success of his work. 
The heroism of these nuns is not great 
in their own eyes but is simply the 
manifestation of the will of God. 


E VISITED the cathedral, a 
wooden structure with all the 
grace and dignity of a church done in 
rich marble. The next day we were 
privileged to say Mass at a special side 
altar. It contains the remains of Ven. 
Peter Donders, C.Ss.R., one of the 
pioneer missionaries of Dutch Guiana 
who is lovingly called the Apostle of the 
Lepers. We asked help from our holy 
confrere. We felt he should know the 
difficulties awaiting us in our own mis- 
sionary work. 
For supper we went to the U. S. 
Army post. The food was excellent. A 
big hearted, grinning American cook also 


insisted that we eat one of his pies 
fresh out of the oven; even it was good. 
Our host was a chaplain from the 
diocese of Rochester. He was proud to 
show us around. The camp was clean, 
well drained, and all the buildings were 
completely screened. American boys in 
the station hospital asked us everything 
possible about the States and we covered 
the answers pretty well. Among the 
four of us we could offer firsthand in- 
formation about St. Louis, Miami, 
Omaha, New Orleans, Chicago, Port- 
land, Oregon, and all points in between. 
Here in Paramaribo, as in other parts 
of the tropics, we noticed that American 
soldiers are appreciated by the natives 
for their liberal spending, their energy, 
and their happy-go-lucky dispositions. 
As for the boys at Camp Paramaribo, 
they have a movie each night and 
American cigarettes and good food, but 
just the same the war cannot end too 
soon for them. 

We hardly got to bed when it was 
time to say early Mass: 3:15 a.m. to 
be exact. The plane left at 6:30 on our 
longest and highest hop of the trip. We 
had to climb to a ceiling of 13,000 feet 
to escape storms and rough weather. 
Warm blankets felt soft as feather beds 
as we dozed off to sleep from the lack 
of oxygen. Around eleven o’clock our 
hearts beat faster. We were reaching 
the far outreaches of the Amazon River 
and its muddy waters. The mouth of 
the Amazon is said to be 180 miles 
wide, but the span is dotted with islands 
and deltas. 

As we crossed the equator we were 
initiated into the Order of Neptune. 
The copilot did the honors for King 
Neptune with a little help from a 
clever rope mustache, a beard and an 
ugly looking trident. The whole crew 
proved to be as genial and entertaining 
as they were skillful. We were all given 
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documents of initiation written by the 
Captain of the ship to have and to hold 
and to show to future ages. 

The plane dipped its wings at the 
exact moment we crossed the equator. 
We looked down below but could see 
no markers for this important spot. At 
that precise moment we also became 
members of the Short Snorters Club, 
open only to those who have crossed the 
Atlantic by airplane. You already know 
the rules of membership. The certifi- 
cate of membership in this society con- 
sists of signatures on a dollar bill which 
must always be in the short snorter’s 
possession. If the person challenged is 
unable to produce the certificate of his 
short snortership, he is penalized by 
being obliged to treat everyone to a 
short “snort,” that is, a small drink. 
The price of the treat has now been 
stabilized at a dollar. A Russian delega- 
tion aboard was likewise admitted into 
the Short Snorters, although they could 
not quite see the significance of signing 
names on dollar bills. 


T SEEMED almost too soon that 
I we were landing on the Amazon, 
the end of our trip by Pan-American 
Airways. Our Brazil at last! It was 
pouring rain. Somebody remarked that 
it must have been a Brazilian who wrote 
the line: “thin piano wires of rain 
lashed the earth to the sky.” That’s 
just what it looked like. Natives swam 
out to attach the carriage wheels to the 
plane so we could be towed into the 
hangar. Their legs were covered with 
tobacco juice to keep the man-eating 
paranhas from nibbling at them for 
lunch. Soon the Brazilian medical offi- 
cials were there to take our temperatures 
and o.k. our admittance into the coun- 
try. 

The quick change of climates in the 
past few days made us very drowsy, 
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but we did manage to find life very 
interesting in Belem as we waited for 
passage on planes flying over 1000 miles 
up the Amazon to Manaos, our final 
destination. The streetcars were par- 
ticularly worth seeing. Not only was 
there no standing room but there was 
no hanging room left on most of them. 
Instead of streetcars they looked like 
a crowd of people on wheels slipping 
through the streets. The cars are low 
slung and their sides are open, so it is 
no trouble at all to get on or off at 
will. 

Of course, we wore our religious habits 
and Panama hats on the streets. The 
flurry this caused was nothing short of 
a panic. We found out later that priests 
do not wear Panama hats. Remarks were 
fast and furious in Portuguese, our new 
language — too fast for us to under- 
stand. Blissfully ignorant, we walked on, 
wondering why people should be staring 
at us so much. 

During this wait for our plane passage 
we went “native.” Our first attempts 
at the Portuguese language would fur- 
nish enough material for another letter 
twice this size. Then there was the first 
night we tried sleeping in hammocks. 
Something must have been wrong with 
ours. Maybe they were too loose. Any- 
how, it was like sleeping in a giant sling 
shot with your body folded up like a 
diver doing a jackknife off a high board. 
We had no nets either, so our battle with 
the mosquitoes was a losing one. 

We were glad to board the plane 
taking us to our new home in the city 
of Manaos. At one of the stops on the 
way we ate our first horse meat. It was 
good, too. Sweeter and stringier than 
beef, but that’s all the difference we 
could notice. 

_In Manaos there was no one to meet 
us. We started to walk. In the middle 
of one of the streets we ran into our 
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Fathers who were on the way to greet 
us. Their car had run out of gas. We 
really put on a demonstration for the 
natives with violent hand shaking and 
all kinds of undignified loud laughing. 
Man! It was good to see familiar faces 
in a strange country. And the Fathers 
were just as happy as we were be- 
‘cause they had been away from the 
States and all things North American 
for over a year. 


E’RE now situated here in 
Manaos for some months until 


we can get a better hold on the language 





Time for Everything 


before going to the mission stations. It 
is a colorful life. Almost every moment 
we learn something more about the oddi- 
ties of the creature called man. Just this 
morning Father Rector almost fired our 
cook when he caught her chopping our 
meat for dinner on the ground with a 
hatchet — one foot on the meat to keep 
it steady! 

Remember us in your prayers and ask 
God to bless our work. After the war 
you'll be able to visit us. We'll be 
waiting for you and we know for a 
certainty that you'll enjoy every mo- 
ment of the trip. 





Take time to work — it is the price of success. 

Take time to think — it is the source of power. 

Take time to play — it is the secret of perpetual youth. 
Take time to read —it is the foundation of wisdom. 
Take time to be friendly —it is the road to happiness. 


+e Take time to dream — it is hitching your wagon to a star. 


xt 


Take time to love and be loved — it is the privilege of the gods. 
Take time to look around — it is too short a day to be selfish. 
Take time to laugh — it is the music of the soul. 


Old Irish Proverbs 








Horse Play 


A man by the name of Sheridan was charged with draft 
evasion in California because he listed as a dependent on his 
questionnaire one Mary Jane Sheridan, female, born September 
12, 1941. He hadn’t bothered to mention that Mary Jane was 

so a horse. In jail he testified that he had acted in good faith, 


because there was no room on the questionnaire to write the 
word “horse.” 


it 


Editor’s Prayer 


Lord, teach me 
Where to begin, 
What to put in, 
How to omit, 
When to quit. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. MILLer 


© 


Problem: I have had an argument with my neighbor. She, a mother like 
myself, maintains that I am bound to teach catechism to my children. I maintain 
that I am not well enough equipped to do that properly; that this is a task for 
experts, like the Sisters and priests in school. Moreover, I claim that our duty as 
Catholic parents is fulfilled by the fact that we support our Catholic schools, 
on top of the public school system, just in order that the children may learn 
their catechism from good teachers. Am I not right? 


Solution: Alas, I am afraid that you are wrong, so wrong that there is going 
to be a vast difference between your children and the children of your neighbor. 
You are right in this, that the children do need expert teachers of catechism in 
the course of their education— that means teachers who will make the study 
of catechism permeate all the other studies of a growing child. That is reason 
enough for every sacrifice that can be made in behalf of Catholic schools. How- 
ever all this is only supplementary to what should be done at home. The first 
lessons should be learned at home, because the strongest and most lasting im- 
pressions are made on the heart of a child when it learns things from parents 
whom it loves. The finest schools and teachers in the world cannot make a single 
lesson seem as important to a child as when that lesson comes as the natural 
manifestation of a parent’s love. 


You say you are not equipped to teach catechism adequately to your children. 
Perhaps you are not equipped to give all the fine points, as they will be given 
in school. But if you are a Catholic, surely you know why you are such; you 
know the fundamental truths of your faith, about original sin, and the birth and 
death of Christ on the cross, and the meaning of the Sacraments, and the judgment 
that is to come for all. All these things you can inculcate, beginning with the first 
curious questionings of your children when their reason begins to dawn. 


It is hard to understand how any genuine Catholic parent can be content to 
leave all religious instruction of children to the school. A genuine Catholic (I am 
not speaking of the indifferent, lax, worldly-minded, wait-till-I’m-dying sort of 
Catholic) esteems his faith as the greatest privilege ever bestowed on him. It 
would seem to me that such a Catholic would instinctively determine that no 
one else but himself would hand on that privilege to his children. If he doesn’t, 
it is hard to be sure that the children will ever truly esteem it as the privilege 
it really is. 
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by The Bystander 








The bystander gives place this month to teen-age (and older) girls who have 
the problem of saying “No” to boy friends, temporary or more or less permanent, 
who, under various pretexts, try to involve them in actions that come under 
the head of “petting” and the like. The secular magazines have, in recent months, 
noted the problem and given rather groping advice. Usually the advice from 
such quarters plays upon the motives of respectability, self-esteem, fear of future 
complications, etc. All these are good, but they are not sufficient. Here is the 
way the self-possessed Catholic girl asserts herself in the face of invitations to 
danger or sin. © 


“Oh, so you like me. You say that’s why you want me to cooperate in your 
petting. But you are making a big mistake. You don’t seem to realize that those 
two statements cancel one another. If you really like me, you’ve got to like all 
of me. And all of me means my soul and my body. You see, I believe I’ve got 
a soul as well as a body. And I believe that there are a lot of things attractive 
to the body that simply ruin the soul. One of them is petting. It’s one of those 
things you can’t draw lines on; you don’t know where it’s going to stop or 
where it’s going to lead. It almost always leads to sin (you know what I mean) 
and that’s what ruins the soul. I believe that one sin on the soul is far more 
ugly and terrible than any sort of defect of the body. So if you really like me, 
you’ve got to like my soul and help me keep it clean, pure, unspotted. If you 
don’t care about that, I guess that all you like is my body and what you can 
get from it, and if that’s the case, I couldn’t like you in a million years.” 

© 

“Oh, everybody’s doing it, eh? And you think that’s reason enough for me 
to do it too. Well, you’re wrong there. First, because not everybody is doing 
it, though it may be true that everybody you know does it. That isn’t saying 
much for you and your friends. If it’s true, however, I’m going to be the first 
one to prove to you that not everybody does it. You’re not going to be able 
to say that truthfully to any other girl, because now you’ve met one who won’t 
permit it. That’s me. I happen to know it’s dangerous and wrong, no matter 
how many people do it. I happen to have some religion, which tells me nothing 
is worth while that is contrary to God’s law. I realize that there are scads of 
girls who would laugh at that attitude; but I pity ’em, that’s what I do. And 
if that’s the kind of girl you like, I pity you too. Go out with them; you don’t 
need any dates with me.” 


© 


“So I’m a wet blanket, eh? I’ll never have any friends if I don’t let myself 
go once in a while. . . . That makes me laugh. Sure enough, I won’t have any 
of your kind of friends if I refuse to get tangled up in petting parties. But listen, 
and I'll tell you a secret. I don’t give a rap if I never have a boy friend if I 
have to pay for friendship with indecency. I like friends: I like to go places 
and do things with friends. Innocent things. Things I don’t have to be ashamed 
of afterward. Things that don’t keep me from receiving Communion and that 
don’t make me feel like a hypocrite when I say my prayers. Petting is not one 
of these things. I’m delighted to be a wet blanket if it means refusing to take 
part in that. And I'll be glad to take my chances on making and keeping 
friends without resorting to that. Come around ten years from now and I'll 


wager that I’ll have a finer bunch of friends than you'll ever meet. So long, 
chum. It wasn’t much fun knowing you.” 
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“So you’re lonesome, eh? And the world’s picking on you. And it would 
make you so happy if I would show you a little affection. And you think the 
only way I can give you that is by letting you paw me and manhandle me. 
I’m sorry, chum. That’s not my idea of affection and sympathy. As a matter 
of fact, I think you are something of a coward in asking for that. There’s 
something weak and despicable about a man who thinks that the only way to 
lift his spirits when they are low is to seek some dubious or downright sinful 
gratification for his body. I’d hate to have to trust such a person for very long. 
You’d never know what he’d be doing. Whenever he felt blue he’d be out some- 
where looking for ‘sympathy’—his own particular perverted kind. My idea 
of character is self-control —the ability to stay out of sin and keep out of sin 
no matter how one feels. And I’d be ashamed of myself for life if I promoted 
the cowardice of a weakling by letting him exploit his passions just because 
he’s feeling low. I’m afraid I’d never want to meet a man like that again.” 

© 

“So you’d like to park somewhere in the moonlight. Moonlight, my eye. What 
you want is the darkness. And the things that go with the darkness. Things 
that don’t go in the light, as when other people are looking on. No, thanks. 
Take me home. And if you just want to talk, we can do that driving — but I 
know what parking means. I wasn’t born yesterday. I like the open road, and 
lights, and the protection of knowing that anybody might see me. Oh, sure, 
I know all about the fact that there are lots of girls who even suggest the 
parking and ‘spooning’ themselves. If you know so many of them, why did 
you ask me for a date? Looking for new conquests, eh? . . . Oh, you didn’t 
know there were girls like me? You like me for it? That’s swell. Maybe we 
can be friends if you really mean that. But it has to be on the understanding 
that I hate indecency, and I fear it, and I want my friends to hate it too.” 

© 

“No thanks. I don’t care for a highball. No, not even a teeny weeny highball. 
I’d rather keep all my wits about me when I’m on a date. I’m a little afraid 
of myself as it is, with all my brain cells and reflex nerve cells and moral 
principles in full control. No, I don’t think that one drink would make me 
drunk. But a person doesn’t have to become drunk to become less clear minded, 
self-controlled, ready to meet her own temptations. Especially on a date. What 
am I afraid of? Do you really want to know? I’m afraid of what has happened 
to any number of boys and girls. If you want me to be plain about it, ’m 
afraid of the wrong kind of desires getting hold of me. Oh, yes, and another 
thing. I’d hate like the dickens to be dependent on liquor for a good time. When 
I can’t laugh and enjoy things and think of things to do without liquor, I think 
I’ll go some place and live alone. So liquor is out as far as I’m concerned.” 

© 

“No, I don’t want you to come in the house. We can say good-by right here. 
It’s almost 12 o’clock, and my folks are all in bed. There’s nothing for us to 
do in the house now except what we shouldn’t be doing. I’ve enjoyed the eve- 
ning so much—the movie was tops and the lunch afterward perfect —that I 
don’t want to spoil it. And it would be spoiled if we foolishly put ourselves in 
danger. I don’t know how you feel, but I would love to enjoy more evenings 
such as we’ve had together. But don’t you see that if this one ended badly, I’d 
always have to be afraid, and eventually I’d have to give up the good times 
to get away from the bad things. . . . I’m glad you see it my way. I’m glad 
you are as anxious as I am to keep our friendship good. Yes, I’ll be glad to go 
out with you next week. Come to the house early so that you can meet the folks. 
They are swell and I’m sure you will like them. . . . Good night. Till me meet 
again !” 
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BLESSED ARE THE MEEK 


ISTORY relates that the Emperor Constantine was both just and 
capable, yet even a good ruler finds it impossible to please all the 
people all the time. Thus it happened that on one occasion many 
of his subjects were roused to fury by some new law he had made, and 
pelted the statue of the Emperor with stones. The matter was reported 
to the ministers of the Emperor. They in turn hurried to their ruler 
and expressed their anger. “Sire,” they said, “ruffians have cast 
stones at your statue and they must be punished.” 

The Emperor listened and then quietly passed his hand over his 
face, as if trying to find a wound. Then he proved his meekness by 
saying: 

“Evidently the wounds must have been rather light, for I cannot feel 
them and they have left no mark or scar.” 


POOR SINNER OR PROUD TAILOR P 


— years ago a young man, born and bred a Catholic, left the little 
town where he was born to go to a large city to learn the trade of 

tailor. As apprentice, he met another young man who filled his head 
with modern ideas about freedom, liberty, and socialism. He soon 
learned to be as glib of tongue as he was proficient with the needle. 

He returned home and started a tailoring establishment of his own. 
As a side line, he decided to enlighten the neighbors about liberty, 
equality, and what not. Not to lose trade, he attended Mass occa- 
sionally but was not seen at the Communion rail. 

The pastor met him one day and said: “Well, John, I have not 
seen you at Communion for your Easter duty.” 

“Oh, I would go to Communion, but this thing of confession does 
not appeal to me.” 

“Why not?” asked the priest. 

“T'll tell you. It is against common sense —it is foolish. It is 
against my nature to say: ‘I a poor sinner.’ That’s why I won’t go.” 

“Tf that is your whole difficulty,” responded the pastor, “then I 
can help you. You need not say: ‘I a poor sinner.’ You can merely 
say: ‘I a proud tailor confess to God.’ It’s about the same thing any- 
way, one way or the other.” 

This simple response opened the eyes of the misguided tailor and 
shortly he was seen at the Communion rail. 
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Thoughts on D-Day 


Thousands of people, it is reported, thronged the churches on D-Day, 
praying for the success of allied armies in France and the safety of loved 
ones who were thought to be in the invasion. One pastor reported to us that 
he saw many strange faces in his church on that day, and on investigation 
found that they lived almost within the shadow of his church, but had 
never been seen there before. 

We are not among those who scoff entirely at such prayers, because they 
have not been preceded by any awareness of God before the great danger 
arose. But we are among those who see no efficacy in them whatsoever, if 
they are not accompanied by the firm determination that there will be no 
lapse from prayer and the service of God in the future. God may use an 
occasion of great anxiety to draw special prayers from the hearts of His 
creatures; but His desire is that when they are brought back to prayer, 
and all that real prayer connotes (a good life, etc.), they will continue to 
use prayer throughout the remainder of their lives. 

Therefore, D-Day and all the anxious days that are following D-Day 
should be spent as much in self-examination of the past and in making 
firm promises for the future as in petitioning God for an immediate favor. 
God never answers a prayer without taking into account what the prayer 
has effected for the life of the one who offered to Him. If it meant nothing 
but a selfish cry for assistance in a paroxysm of fear, with no thought of 
future obligations to God when the fear will have passed, one might as well 
recite the multiplication tables as repeat any number of prayers. 

“When the devil is well,” saith the old adage, “the devil a devil would 
be; when the devil is sick, the devil a saint would be.” For those who have 
become saints by reason of D-Day and for D-Day only, God will hardly 
be constrained to use His omnipotent power. 


Buy Yourself a Future 


We really don’t know why we should tell Americans to push upward the 
Fifth War Loan Drive. We don’t know why because if there has ever been 
a drive, apart from the previous war loan drives, that called for support 
even from the selfish instincts of people, or, if you prefer a slightly less 
odious expression, from the instinct of self-preservation, we have not heard 
of it. Literally, people are buying themselves a future when thy buy war 
bonds. 

There are several kinds of security that one provides for himself by putting 
away a generous number of war bonds. There is the security that depends 
on the knowledge that the country is not going to go broke financing the 
war, thereby ruining the value of all incomes, small and great, and putting 
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everybody on a hand to mouth (maybe an empty hand) basis of existence. 

There is security from succumbing to the lure of present desires and 
temptations to spend money foolishly, on things not really needed, in ways 
that are the best known promoters of inflation. 

There is security from the fear that, in the inevitable lag of employment 
opportunities during the interim between war production and full scale 
peace production, one will find himself without a stake to carry him over 
the transition period. 

There is security from wild and anarchic uprisings that would be sure 
to occur in the wake of bankruptcy for America, whose aim would be to 
force the nation into communistic or fascist molds. 

Above all, there is the security, for those whose hearts are abroad on 
invasion fronts, linked inseparably with the stout hearts of the men daring 
the battles, of knowing that these men will have that overwhelming supe- 
riority of weapons and defenses that will make their chances of survival 
worthy of a strong conviction of confidence. 

Buy yourself a future! Buy yourself security for many years to come! 
Buy a war bond today! If you have already bought one for the current 
drive, buy another now. This is something that cannot be overdone. 


Any Blood to Spare? 


Perhaps the most merciful of all the discoveries that have balanced, at 
least a little, the terrible progress that has been made in the business of 
killing and destroying is that of the use of blood plasma. Reports from all 
fronts continue to reveal that it means the saving of the life of many a 
wounded man who would otherwise not have had a chance. It is already 
predicted that the over-all mortality rate among the wounded of this war 
will be the lowest of any war in history. 

This actual, tangible value of the new discovery for men in battle is 
matched by the romantic value it has for those on the home front. To give 
a pint of blood is, as all who have given know, no harrowing or even dis- 
comforting experience. Thousands undergo it during their noon hour on a 
working day, or during a half hour or so they snatch from a busy schedule. 
But it offers to the imagination a panorama of possibilities that bring 
warmth to the heart and the good feeling that always comes with participa- 
tion in a work of mercy. 

The blood given, prepared, and adapted will be carried in a little vial at 
the side of a soldier through the grim hours of battle maneuvers and fighting. 
If he falls wounded, the medical officer will quickly prepare it, and let it 
flow into his veins. That blood will support him for a probing operation, 
or give strength through the long hours in which he has to wrestle with 
fever, or preserve him against the unpredictable death by shock. When this 
war is over, many an American will joyously remember how he and his 
fellow Americans at home and abroad mingled their blood in the great cause. 

Do you have any blood to spare? Every healthy adult man and woman 
can spare a pint without any noticeable effect. Take a few minutes off one 
of these days to call at the Red Cross Blood Donor Center and give a new 
chance to a wounded soldier. You won’t know who he is, but both you 
and he will be better Americans for it. 
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RULES FOR A CHRISTIAN LIFE 


III. Practice of the Christian 
Virtues (Cont.) 
2. Mortification 

If anyone wishes to come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me. This is all that 
Jesus Christ requires of those who wish 
to be His followers. The denying of 
one’s self, of which Our Lord speaks, is 
the mortification of our self-love. Do 
we wish to be saved? Then we must 
conquer all to make sure of all. How 
miserable is the soul that allows itself 
to be guided by self-love! 

There are two kinds of mortification 
— internal and external. In order to 
practice internal mortification we must 
study to conquer our passions, and 
especially our most predominant passion. 
A person who does not overcome his 
predominant passion is in great danger 
of being lost; while he who has over- 
come that will easily conquer all the 
others. Some there are however, who 
allow one vice to predominate in them- 
selves, and think that they are doing 
wonderfully, because they do not see in 
themselves vices which others possess. 
“But what does that matter?” says 
St. Cyril. “One leak is sufficient to 
sink a ship.” Nor can we excuse our- 
selves on this score: “It is impossible 
for me to overcome this vice,” for a 
resolute will conquers all—with the 
assistance of God’s grace, of course, and 
that will never be denied us. St. Francis 
de Sales, for instance, was very prone 
to anger throughout his life. Yet by 
continual violence to himself he became 
a model of meekness and patience. We 


read in his life that he bore without 
murmur or complaint all the injuries 
and calumnies which God, to try his 
patience, allowed to be heaped upon 
him. 

External mortification is concerned 
with the conquering of our sensual ap- 
petites. People of the world think the 
saints cruel when they read of how 
they denied their bodies all satisfaction 
of the senses and chastised them with 
hair-shirts, disciplines, and other seem- 
ingly harsh penances. “But,” says St. 
Bernard, “they are actually much more 
cruel to themselves, who condemn them- 
selves to burn forever in the fires of 
hell for the sake of the short and 
miserable pleasures of this life.’”’ Others 
say that all forbidden pleasures should, 
of course, be denied the body; but they 
contend that external mortifications are 
worthless, saying that interior mortifi- 
cation, or mortification of the will, is 
all that is required. It is true that the 
mortification of the will is the more 
important, but the mortification of the 
flesh is also necessary. For when the 
body is unmortified it will be practically 
impossible to force it to submit to God. 
St. John of the Cross said that anyone 
who taught that external mortification 
was not necessary ought not to be 
believed, even though he worked 
miracles. 

In order to practice external mortifi- 
cation we must, in the first place, mor- 
tify our eyes. For the first arrows which 
wound the soul, and often kill it, enter 
through the eyes. It might be said that 
the eyes are the very grappling-irons of 
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hell, which drag souls by main force 
into sin. A certain pagan philosopher 
voluntarily put out his own eyes to free 
himself from impurity. This was an ex- 
treme measure, for it is not lawful for 
us to pluck out our eyes, but we ought 
to make them blind by means of mortifi- 
cation. If we do not act in this manner 
we shall find it extremely difficult to 
remain pure. St. Francis de Sales said: 
“You must close the gates, if you do 
not wish the enemy to enter the citadel.” 
We must, therefore, abstain from look- 
ing at any object that may give rise to 
temptation. St. Aloysius, for example, 
did not even dare to raise his eyes to 
look at his own mother. Oftentimes we 
cannot help seeing dangerous objects, 
but let us take care not to fix our gaze 
upon them. “It is not so much the 
mere seeing,” says St. Francis de Sales, 
“but the inspecting and the continued 
gaze which is the cause of ruin.” St. 
Augustine says: “The thought follows 
the look; delight comes after the 
thought; and consent after delight.” 
From the look proceeds the thought; 
from the thought the desire; for as St. 
Francis de Sales says, what is not seen 
is not desired, and to the desire suc- 
ceeds the consent. If Eve had not looked 
at the forbidden apple, she would not 
have fallen; but because she saw that 
it was good to eat, and fair to the eyes, 
and beautiful to behold, she took of the 
fruit thereof, and did eat. The devil 
first tempts us to look, then to desire, 
and finally to consent. Let us, then, be 
very careful to mortify our eyes; for 
many are now in hell because of sins 
committed with the eyes. 

In the second place, we must fortify 
our tongue by abstaining from words 
of detraction, abuse or obscenity. An 
impure word spoken in conversation, 
even jokingly, may prove a scandal to 
others, and be the cause of thousands 


of sins. It should be remembered, too, 
that sometimes a double-meaning word, 
spoken in a joking manner, does more 
harm than an openly impure word. 

Thirdly, we must mortify the taste. 
St. Andrew Avellini said that in order 
to begin to lead a good Christian life 
a man must begin by mortification of his 
palate. And St. Francis de Sales said: 
“We must eat to live, not live to eat.” 
It would seem, however, that many live 
only to eat and drink, and thus destroy 
not only the health of the body but that 
of the soul as well. A great number of 
our common illnesses, we know, are 
caused by the vice of gluttony. But the 
worst of the matter is that intemper- 
ance in eating and drinking is often the 
cause of incontinence. Cassian writes 
that it is impossible that a man who is 
satiated with food and heating drinks — 
such as wine, brandy, and the like — 
should not feel many impure tempta- 
tions. “What am I to do then?” you 
may say; “Must I abstain from eating 
altogether?” We must, of course, eat 
to preserve our life, but we should eat 
like rational beings, not like brutes. If 
you desire to be free from impure 
temptations, you should especially ab- 
stain from eating too much meat and 
drinking too much wine. The Scripture 
says: “Give not wine to kings.” By a 
king is meant one who subjects his 
body to the dominion of reason. Too 
much wine and other strong drinks 
make us lose our reason, and involve 
us not only in the vice of drunkenness, 
which is certainly a mortal sin, but 
also in that of impurity. Many practice 
the beautiful custom of fasting or ab- 
staining, especially on Saturday, in 
honor of the Blessed Mother. This you 
can do, at least on the vigils of the 
seven principal feasts of Our Lady. I 
pray you to observe at least the fasts 
of obligation. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


14. RENE BAZIN, 1853-1932 

I. Life: René Bazin was born in Angers, France, on the day after Christmas 
in 1853. Many of his younger days were spent among the beauties of nature. He 
began his law studies at the Catholic University of Angers and completed them 
at the Catholic University of Paris. After graduation he returned to Angers where 
he held the professorship of law until his death. In 1904 the French Academy elected 
him as a member in recognition of his literary work. Long noted for his militant 
Catholicism, he was president of the Corporation of Catholic Publicists. The Holy 
Father conferred on him the rank of Knight Commander of St. Gregory for his 
services to the cause of Christ and His Church. René Bazin ended his long and well- 
spent life on July 20, 1932. 

Il. The Author: Bazin has the distinction of being a French novelist who entirely 
escaped the influence of the false realism and naturalism of Zola and his followers. 
He believed that the novel should portray the higher and nobler side of life. In his 
own words we see the desire that motivated all of his writings: “I desire to portray 
the sweetness, purity, and beauty of family life and not a gross libel on it.” Men 
in general were not the low, base, and sordid creatures found in the pages of the 
“realist novel.” His novels are not sermons but rather spontaneous expressions of 
his love of virtue and hatred of vice. They are simple narrations of the peasant 
and employee of France. Unlike the naturalists, Bazin echoes supernatural faith 
in the heroic possibilities of fallen man. The Catholic philosophy of life, suffering 
and death, form the backbone of all his novels. Yet they never cease to be enter- 
taining and valid literature. 

Many of his books have been translated into English. The Coming Harvest shows 
the blighting effect that two selfish parents had on the life of their son; Redemption 
portrays the glory of sacrifice and of consecration to God, manifested in the heroine’s 
service of God’s poor; Magnificat is centered around the conflict of divine and 
human love in the heart of a young student for the priesthood. Sons of the Church 
contains brief sketches of the lives and actions of Catholic men. 

III. The Book: Charles de Foucauld, Hermit and Explorer, in a way, is some- 
what outside of Bazin’s usual type of book. He is here the novelist turned biog- 
rapher. Still, in another way, this life of the saintly Frenchman is merely an out- 
standing real example of the type of Catholicism found in the characters of his 
novels. Foucauld was the heroic man of love who found life as an army officer too 
frivolous, and even the discipline of La Trappe as too easy for his ardent love. 
He found an outlet for this Divine Charity only by leading the lonely life of a 
hermit in the Sahara Desert. Foucauld devoted his life of intense prayer and severe 
mortification to the conversion of the Arabs. Charles de Foucauld serves the double 
purpose of introducing readers both to a saintly hermit and to his biographer. 
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Thomas Woodlock has 
been an outstanding Cath- 
olic layman for the past 
half century. He has been 
a hewspaperman (in fact, 
he still writes a column for 
the Wall Street Journal 
three days a week) and 





A column of comment on 
new books just appearing and 
old books that still live. Tue 
LiGuoriAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 
any reader, whether. they are 
mentioned here or sot. 


tion of their faith by read- 
ing this book; the inter- 
ested non-Catholic will find 
a clear description of the 
Thing about which he 
knows so little. 


Father Arthur Clarke, 








has held high positions in 
the business and financial worlds. Now he has 
the opportunity to present his complete 

philosophy of life. Through- 
The Catholic out his busy and varied life 
Pattern he has found that the Cath- 
olic Pattern is the only satis- 
factory guide for thought and action. Taking 
advantage of the omniscience that the read- 
ing public expects of a newspaperman, Mr. 
Woodlock feels free to touch on all fields of 
human and divine knowledge. He compares 
himself to the medieval scholar who announced 
his intention of writing a treatise “On every- 
thing knowable and certain other things.” But 
in the case of Mr. Woodlock there is not much 
doubt about his competence to speak on the 
topics that he has studied and lived for a 
long lifetime. 


The first section of the book considers the 
pattern which the Catholic Church traces for 
men. A synopsis of her teaching on the na- 
ture of God and man and the relation that 
exists between them is presented. Special em- 
phasis is rightly placed on the living, dynamic 
Thing, that is the Church of the living God. 
The special laws that God and His Church 
have laid down for men are explained. The 
sacramental system that helps man to trace 
the pattern of the Divine Life in his own life 
is outlined. 

In the second part of the book the author 
shows the chaos and disorder that have re- 
sulted in our modern world because it has 
rejected the pattern traced for it by Christ. 
The world has gone after its own patterns and 
has found life only a meaningless jumble. 
The results of this abandonment of the 
Catholic Pattern in the fields of politics and 
art are also indicated. 


This expository work on the Catholic 
Pattern (Simon and Schuster, 205 pp., $2) 
is a very capable outline of a prominent 
Catholic leader’s philosophy. It leaves no doubt 
that Mr. Woodlock is not merely writing a 
book for the sake of writing, but because he 
has burning convictions on the worth and 
value of the Catholic Pattern. Educated Cath- 
olics will attain a greater and deeper apprecia- 


C.Ss.R., helps us to grasp 
the reality of the New Testament Sacrifice 
from its Old Testament foreshadowings in 
THE MASS: FROM SHADOWS TO 
The THE TRUTH (Burns, Oates, 212 pp., 
Mass $2.50). It is not an ordinary book 
about the Mass, for in a popular style 
he takes us into the theology of the Mass, 
shows us not merely the evident truths but 
lays open its historical development from 
man’s beginning to our own day, as revealed 
by God Himself in Sacred Scripture and in the 
history of God’s Church. As such it will 
enlighten the reader about passages of Scrip- 
ture, too. His preface reveals that these 
chapters grew out of talks given to children 
who sometimes had to come five or six miles 
across the war-blitzed English countryside to 
makeshift chapels in places so crowded that 
the children were literally “circumstantes” — 
“standers-round,”’ presupposed by many 
prayers of Holy Mass. He offers this book 
to others who have received from God a 
privileged share in molding the souls of youth. 
They will find it a masterpiece of explanation, 
understandable by all in its simple illustrations 
for many problems arising before the laity 
at this august sacrifice. Thus prayers, actions, 
and symbols are explained. His final chapter 
is a beautiful treatment on The Mother of the 
Victim. 
St. Francis 


St. Francis is ever the human 
de Sales 


saint. In his contacts with all 
classes of souls he never loses 
the gentle human touch that is particularly 
his. St. Francis de Sales’ Letters to Persons 
in Religion (Newman, 445 pp., $2.75) have 
been edited and translated by Rev. Henry 
Mackey, O.S.B. Bishop Hedley contributes the 
introduction on the spirit of the Saint as 
manifested in these letters. St. Francis gives 
us little personal insights into his character 
and activities in these letters. To one nun 
he writes that he can refuse her nothing and 
so sends two portraits of himself with the 
remark that he wished he had taken care to 
preserve the Divine portrait in his soul. Most 
of the letters are addressed to his beloved 
Daughters of the Visitation. The lowliest pos- 
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tulant as well as the priest about to assume 
the butdens of the Episcopal office are equally 
worthy of his interest and attention. Here we 
find the lessons contained in his works applied 
to the personal needs of souls. Counsels are 
given on the basic obligations and vows of 
the religious life. Religious will find these 
letters of service to themselves in their daily 
effort to acquire sanctity. 
Father Another gentle author is Father 
Faber Faber. In fact, in the introduction to 
All for Jesus (Newman, 455 pp., 
$2.50) he fears that others may say that his 
doctrine is too easy, that all the devotions 
and practices deal with affective and not with 
effective love. So he outlines his method and 
purpose: “Of course, the perfection of love 
is to be effective, and effective love consists 
only in self-abnegation. There is no high 
sanctity short of this. But it is not the sub- 
ject I am treating of. I am not putting for- 
ward what is perfect, but what is easy. I 
am not trying to guide souls in high spirit- 
uality; God forbid I should be so foolish or 
so vain! As a son of St. Philip, I have espe- 
cially to do with the world, and with the 
people in the- world and trying to be good 
there, and to sanctify themselves in ordinary 
vocations. It is to such I speak; and I am 
putting before them, not high things, but 
things which are at once attractive as devo- 
tions, and also to raise their fervor, to quicken 
their love, and to increase their sensible sweet- 
ness in practical religion and its duties.” 
Father Faber is simply trying to lead us 
to do All for Jesus through love. St. Al- 
phonsus assures us that there is no better way 
to sanctity than by the path of love. Love 
has a power of attraction that fear and a 


bald sense of duty never can attain. Sin is - 


seen in all its terrible malice only when 
viewed as an offense against love. The chap- 
ter on the good intention shows us how to 
change our ordinary actions into the spiritual 
gold of Divine Love. The way of love that 
becomes more and more effective and active 
is surely the way to high sanctity since the 
beloved Apostle could find no better definition 
of God than to say: “God is love.” 


Newly ordained priests 
who make use of the 
Dominican breviary will 
desire to learn something about the hymns 
they will be saying in the Divine Office. They 
will find Hymns of the Dominican Missal 
and Breviary (Herder, 695 pp., $4.75) by 
Rev. Aquinas Byrnes, O.P., of great value. 
The Dominicans employ 83 hymns not found 
in the Roman Rite, while 53 hymns are 
exactly alike and 53 are partially different. 
The hymns are translated into prose as well 
as into poetry. Copious notes explain the 
words and thoughts of each hymn. A short 


The Dominican 
Breviary Hymns 


Tue LicuorraANn 


introduction on the origin and form of Latin 
Hymns in the Church furnishes valuable 
guidance for the use of this book. This is a 
classic work for all those obliged to the 
recitation of the Dominican breviary. 


PAMPHLETS 

The Church of Christ, Inc. (OS.V., 40 pp., 
$0.10), by Rev. Richard Ginder is a clear 
and forceful presentation of the necessity and 
nature of the Church. Its claims are investi- 
gated and made clear to the modern man. 
Father Ginder knows how to write for the 
modern mind. 


Sacred Heart: Rev. Eugene P. Murphy, S.J., 
gives us some thoughts on the eleventh 
promise of the Sacred Heart: My Name Writ- 
ten in His Heart (OS.V., 40 pp., $0.10). 
The best feature about this booklet is the 
modern examples of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. The story of the colored apostle of 
the Sacred Heart in Denver will make a deep 
impression on its readers. 


Eucharistic Miracles (62 pp., $0.10) by Rev. 
P. Lukas, O.S.B., comes from the Benedictine 
Convent of Perpetual Adoration at Clyde. 
Miracles and extraordinary events that oc- 
curred through the Eucharist are described in 
the pamphlet. 


The Way of the Cross (Liturgical Press, Col- 
legeville, Minn., 20 pps., 5 cents) is adapted 
from an old compilation of liturgical and 
biblical texts. 


The Liturgy and Victim Souls (Sponsa Regis, 
Collegeville, Minn., 32 pps., 10 cents) by Dr. 
Rossmann, O.S.B., inculcates that we too must 
be victims if we are going to imitate the 
Victim of our altars. Very good and inspiring. 


MIscELLANEOUS: Let Us Know the Pope 
(Our Sunday Visitor, 40 pps., 10 cents) by 
Father Charles Hugo Doyle, is a short char- 
acter stoudy of Pope Pius XII as a man of 
courage, of science, a diplomat, and a man of 
prayer. 


Who Is Jesus? (Our Sunday Visitor, 13 pps., 
5 cents in lots of five) by Father Frederick 
Houck, is a brief sketch of the Messianic 
prophecies. 


A Declaration on Peace and Reconstruction 
(Central Bureau Press, 31 pps., 10 cents) is 
a specific plan adopted by the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein in its convention. The plan is a 
restatement of the fundamental principles of 
the natural law that must be applied in the 
enactment of any just peace.—Very clear 
and concise outline. 

The Rise of Capitalism (OS.V., 34 pps., 10 
cents) is a historical study of the origins of 
— by Father Thomas A. Meehan. — 

ood, 
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Rating of Best Sellers 


(Adapted from Best Sellers published at the University of Scranton) 


I. Books that are recommended for family reading: 
Unfinished Business — Bonsal 
Hour of Triumph — Eliot 
Case of the Crooked Candle — Gardner 
America Unlimited — Johnston 
Empire of the Air — Josephson 
Men of Maryknoll — Keller 
Lake Huron — Landon 
i Perelandra — Lewis 
The Ghost Talks — Michelson 
Wingate’s Raiders — Rolo 
The Stork Run — Reyher 
Blessed Are the Meek — Kossak 
The Queen Was in the Kitchen — McVicker 
The Collected Works of Mrs. Peter Willoughby — Plummer 
The Misadventures of Sherlock Holmes — Queen 





a 


II. Books that are not recommended to adolescents because of content or style, or because of 
some immoral incidents which do not invalidate the book as a whole: 

The Loom of Language — Bodmer 
The Vatican and the War — Cianfarra 
Plowman’s Folly — Faulkner 
Science at War — Gray 

‘ As We Go Marching — Flynn 

; The Red Cock Crows — Gaither 


aicrtastennbclcnen. seid 


; Journey From the East — Gayn 
Ten Years in Japan — Grew 
i Captain Retread — Hough 
The Church and the Liberal Society — Hughes 
} That Man in the White House — Kingdon 
4 The Steep Ascent — Lindbergh 
i Ten Escape From Tojo— McCoy 
i Gay Illiterate — Parsons 
{ They Shall Not Sleep — Stowe 
i Lost Island — Hall 
1 A Bell for Adano — Hershey 
‘ Liberty Street — Morris 
Journey in the Dark — Flavin 
Good Night, Sweet Prince — Fowler 
Treason — Gessner 
Bugles in the Afternoon — Haycox 
The Little Pig Stayed Home — Ethridge 
What Became of Anna Bolton? — Bromfield 
Transit — Seghers 
Odd Man Pays — Teilhet 
Winter Wheat — Walker 


i III. Books that are not recommended to any class of readers: 

Fair Stood the Wind for France — Bates 
Hotel Berlin — Baum 

Hungry Hill — Du Maurier 

Yankee From Olympus — Bowen 

The Condition of Man — Mumford 

Peter Domanig — White 

In Bed We Cry — Ilka Chase 

Contemporary Italy — Sforza 

Wide Is the Gate — Sinclair 

The Ten Commandments — Robinson 

Crazy Weather — McNichols 

A Guide for the Bedeviled — Hecht 

Strange Fruit — Smith 
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Intervals 











Pestor (looking up from his newspaper): 
“I say, Jim, what is the Order of the Bath?” 
Nestor (embracing the opportunity): “Well, 
as I’ve experienced it, it’s too cold; then you’re 
short a towel; then you step on the soap, and, 
finally, the telephone bell rings!” 
* 


The farmer whose pig was killed by an 
automobile was raving mad. 

“Don’t worry,” said the motorist, trying to 
pacify the bereaved owner, “TI’ll replace your 

ig.” 

‘ “You can’t,” growled the farmer, “you ain’t 
fat enough.” 
* 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Georgie, the idea of a big boy like you not 
being able to solve that simple example; when 
George Washington was your age he was a 
surveyor.” 

“Well, teacher, when he was your age he 
was President of the United States.” 


* 

A dusky soldier who said he was in the 
Artillery was asked: “What do you do in the 
Artillery ?” 

“Ah opens the big gun, puts in a big shell, 
closes the gun, points it in the right direction, 
pulls the trigger, and says: ‘Mista Hitler, re- 
count your Army!’” 

* 

“Your ticket,” emphatically declared the 
conductor to the intoxicated passenger after 
examining the latter’s ticket, “is for Decatur, 
and this train is on the St. Louis line, which 
doesn’t go through Decatur.” 

“Good heavensh!” exclaimed the intoxicated 
one. “Have you told ’sh engineer?” 

* 

A motorist was helping his extremely fat 
victim to rise. “Couldn’t you have gone around 
me?” growled the victim. 

“Sorry,” said the motorist, sadly. “I wasn’t 
sure whether I had enough gasoline.” 

* 
She went to the butcher’s 
For spareribs and suet, 
But found that some others 
Had beaten her tuet. 
She said she would settle 
For sausage or liver, 
The butcher insisted 
He had none to giver. 
She pleaded for porkchops 
For meatballs . . for mutton 
The butcher said, “Lady, 
I just ain’t got nutton.” 


A little boy was reading in a Sunday school 
paper about a missionary who was killed 
and eaten by cannibals. 

“Papa,” he asked, “will the missionary go 
to heaven?” 

“Yes, Robert, he will surely go to heaven.” 

“And will the cannibals also go to heaven?” 
asked Robert. 

“No, Robert, they will not go to heaven,” 
said his father. 

“Father,” said Robert, “I don’t see how 
the missionary can go to heaven if the can- 
nibals can’t because he is inside the cannibals.” 

* 


A stranger mistook an insane asylum for a 
college. Realizing his mistake he said to a 
guard: 

“T suppose after all there isn’t much differ- 
ence between them.” 

“Oh yes, there is,” replied the guard. “In 
this place you’ve got to show improvement 
before you can get out.” 

* 


In a cemetery at South Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, this sign appears: “Persons are pro- 
hibited from picking flowers from any but 
their own graves.” 

* 

A Scotch storekeeper’s show window, to the 
surprise of his brethren, was suddenly adorned 
with a gorgeous new blind. 

“Nice blind you have.” 

“Ves,” 

“Who paid for it?” 

“The customers.” 

“What, the customers paid for it?” 

“Yes, I put a little box on my counter with 
a sign, ‘For the blind.’ ” 

* 

A Negro, explaining to the court how it 
came about that the policeman thought he was 
stealing an automobile: 

“Ah gets tired walkin’ down the street, and 
jes’ sits down in the cah t’rest, mah foot hit 
de stahrter, an’ ah’s too tired t’take it off.” 

* 

Passenger in airship (to pilot): “You'll 
bring me back safely, won’t you?” 

Pilot: “Have no fear, Madam. I’ve never 
left anyone up there yet.” 

* 

There were dark shadows under his eyes 
as he sank into the barber’s chair. 

“Haircut, please,” he replied to the barber’s 
polite greeting. 

“Then please sit up a bit,” said the barber. 
“You’re rather far down in the chair for a 
haircut.” 

“Then give me a shave,” murmured the man 
wearily. 
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War bonds are good investments. 

War bonds are safe insurance. 

War bonds are economic security. 

War bonds are barriers to inflation. 

War bonds are Americans’ confidence in America. 
| War bonds are safeguards against depression. 
War bonds are nee of early peace. 

War bonds are safety for the men under arms. 

War bonds are democracy’s answer to totalitarianism. 


War bonds are every American’s business right now. 





BUY A BOND TODAY 
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Motion Picture Guide 





Tue Pence: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 





of reviewers: 


Reviewed This Week 
American Romance, An 
Brand of the Devil 
Fuzzy Settles Down 
Raiders of the Border 
Secrets of Scotland Yard 


Virgen que Forjé una Patria, La 


(The Saint That Forged a 
Country) (Spanish) 
Previously Reviewed 

Action in Arabia 
Adventure in Music 
Adventures of Mark Twain 
Andy Hardy’s Blonde Trouble 
Beneath Western Skies 
Bermuda Mystery 
Boss of Boomtown 
Buffalo Bill 
Bullets and Saddles 
California Joe 
Canterville Ghost, The 
Canyon City 
Charlie Chan in Secret Service 
Chip Off the Old Block 
Cowboy and the Senorita 
Cowboy Canteen 
Cowboy in the Clouds 
Destination, Tokyo 
Drifter, The 
El Jorobado 
Eternal Gift, The 
False Colors 
Fighting Seabees, The 
Frontier Law 
Frontier Outlaws 


Ghost Catchers, The 
Girl Crazy 
Girl in the Case, The 


Pride of the Plains 
Racket Man, The 
Rationing 


Glory of Faith, The (French) Riding West 


Going My Way 
Golgotha 

Guns of the Law 
Hat-Check Honey 

Hey, Rookie 

Hidden Valley Outlaws 
Hi Good Lookin’ 
Jamboree 

Lady Let’s Dance 
Laramie Trail, The 
Last Horseman, The 
Little Flower of Jesus 
Lumberjack 

Madam Curie 

Man from ’Frisco, The 
Marshall of Gunsmoke 
Men of the Sea 
Mojave Firebrand 
Monastery 

Moonlight in Vermont 
Mr. Muggs Steps Out 
My Best Girl 
Mystery of the 13th Guest 
Nabonga 

Navy Way, The 
Oklahoma Raiders 
Once Upon a Time 
Pardon My Rhythm 
Perpetual Sacrifice, The 
Pinto Bandit, The 
Power of God, The 


See Here, Private Hargrove 

Shake Hands with Murder 

Silent Partner 

Slightly Terrific 

Song of Bernadette 

Song of the Open Road 

Song of Nevada 

South of Dixie 

Spook Town 

Story of the Vatican, The 

Tarzan’s Desert Mystery 

Texas Kid, The 

Texas Masquerade 

There’s Something About a 
Soldier 

This Is the Army 

Three Men in White 

Three Russian Girls 

Thundering Gun Slingers 

Trocadero 

Tucson Raiders 

Tunisian Victory 

Two Girls and a Sailor 

Two-Man Submarine 

Vigilantes Ride, The 

Weekend Pass 

We've Come a Long, Long Way 

White Cliffs of Dover, The 

Wyoming Hurricane 

Yellow Canary 

Yellow Rose of Texas 











